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Introduction. 

This is Part One of a series of excerpts 
from Baby Dodds’ own story as told to 
Larry Gara. The story is well told in Baby's 
own words, but there are some things which 
could better be said by someone else. 

Here then is what Natty Dominique had to 
say about Baby Dodds when recently 
questioned in Chicago: 

Baby Dodds’ musical ability is perfect. 
He reads and plays any kind of music. 
He’s played with me for fourteen years and 
with all kinds of music which were handed to 
us Baby read and played his part perfectly. 
There are many drummers playing with big 
orchestras nowadays that cannot do_ that. 
And Baby studied each player in the bands he 
played with. There are parts I’ve had to 
play on the trumpet that corresponded to 
Baby's part on the snare drum. And more 
than once Baby Dodds has contradicted me 
and told me I didn’t play a part correctly. 
And when I ran over it I saw that he was 
right, even though I'm a musician myself. 
I’ve also seen Baby correct the piano player 
and other members of the band. 

Baby is not a loud drummer. He doesn’t 
believe in making a lot of noise like some 
other drummers do. The drummers nowa- 
days believe in beating a bass drum tirelessly. 
They beat it so fast it doesn’t give the tone 
of the drum a chance to come out. Baby 
is original. He came out with something that 
is hard for drummers to get. They haven't 
got his forty five degree angle beat. The 
drummers nowadays have a_ short beat. 
That's bad. You can't get rhythm out of 
that, it’s impossible. 

One night at Burt Kelley's Stables I was 
amazed to find out how softly Baby could 
drum. The outfit was off the bandstand and 
a great violinist named Joe Venuti was on 
the stand. I came upstairs and found that 
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only the violin and drums were playing and 
the people were dancing, and liked it. And 
Baby was playing under the violin. The 
softer the violin would get, the softer Baby 
would get, and the rhythm was still there. 
Pil never forget hearing that as long as I 
live. I had never seen a drummer do anything 
like that before or since and I said at the time, 
‘That boy is great!” 

Most drummers couldn't do what Baby 
did because they're used to too much noise. 
And Baby haswt got sock cymbals on his 
drums. Thats the worst thing a drummer 
could have. There's no rhythm in a_ sock 
cymbal. No rhythm at all. 
noise. It's pitiful to see the drummers 
coming up nowadays, just nothing but noise, 
no rhythm, and no conception of drumming. 
And furthermore a real drummer like Baby 
Dodds will play with sticks, he’s not going to 
bother with brushes. Even a_five-vear-old 
child could play with brushes. 

And Baby is more than a jazz drummer. 
Sure, he’s the greatest jazz drummer, but 
during the time I played with him I've seen 
him play music that was impossible. Some 
of the other drummers used to come around 
to the K-Nine Club and to Burt Kelley's 
Stables and stare at Baby, looking and 
wondering how he could do it. At the K- 
Nine Club they threw music at us that was 
impossible. They had all kinds of different 
nationality numbers, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Russian, even Chinese, and Baby Dodds 
played them all. Because besides being a jazz 
drummer, Baby Dodds is an accomplished 
musician. 

Baby was taught right. Besides playing for 
dancing and shows with Baby I’ve recorded 
with him with both washboard and drums. 
Baby was always giving the right kind of beat. 
A drummer that has learned correctly can’t 
go wrong. And furthermore Baby Dodds has 
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a rhythm of his own. It will be Baby Dodds 
as long as he lives, and for all the days that’s 
coming Baby Dodds is the world’s greatest 
drummer. 


PART 


I was born in New Orleans on Christmas 
Eve, 1894. My name was the same as my 
father’s, Warren. My mother would call 
“Warren”, and I would answer. She'd 
say, “I'm calling your father”. Then she’d 
say “‘Warren”’, and my father would answer 
and she'd say “I'm calling the baby”. 
That’s where the Baby came in. My 
sisters and brothers picked it up and 
Johnny carried it to school. Of course that 
did it. I used to get angry about it and I’ve 
jumped on many kids and fought them for 

calling me Baby. After I got into the 
music business, people found out my name 
was Baby and it fitted perfectly. Baby 
Dodds is much shorter than Warren and 
for some reason an alias, or a nickname, 
will go much farther in life than a real 
name. And so it was with me, even before 
1 got my first drums. 

But I wanted a real drum set. I told my 
father and he said, “You don’t get any 
drum. How on earth could we stand all 
that noise! It’s bad enough around here 
now. You'd chase everybody out of the 
neighbourhood”’. I thought that was very 
bad. It hurt me and I couldn’t understand 
why he would buy my brother a clarinet 
and not buy me drums. I knew drums 
would not cost as much. Of course, in those 
days, any child who turned out to be a 
musician was considered no good. As a 
musician one had to play in places where 
there was liquor and the chances were he 
would drink a lot. And I had begun 
drinking before I started playing music. It 
wasn’t that I had anything on my mind, or 
drank to drown my troubles, but I used to 
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love the taste of liquor and always have. 
Then again we had to play in the tenderloin 
district. We were looked upon as nobody. 
Musicians were also very raggedy, and many 
of them didn’t care about their appearance. 

But I was determined to get drums and 
finally my father consented to let me have 
them if | bought them myself. I was about 
sixteen years old and got work with a 
Jewish family named Levi. I worked as a 
butler and fixed salads, cleaned the rug 
and took care of the dining room. On 
Thursdays and Fridays I did the yard work. 
I worked there about a year and a half and 
kept that job going until I was able to save 
up money and buy some secondhand drums. 
I got only four dollars and six bits a week 
but managed to save around ten or twelve 
dollars to buy my first drum. It was a 
single-head snare drum. I also got some 
sticks and different little things but it took 
so long to save up enough to get more 
drums that I got a job at Mentes bag 
factory. 


PIECE BY PIECE 

While working there I bought the rest of 
my drum set one piece at a time. I bought a 
bass drum, which was a big high thing with 
ropes like the drums they used in school 
bands. I had to pull them to tighten and 
after they were pulled a while the ropes got 
slick. Then I would let my fingers slide on 
the rope. It cost me about ten dollars. It 
was a big narrow thing and I had no 
cymbal, foot pedal or anything else. 
Finally | got a foot pedal, put the set 
together, and by gimmy, I come to make a 
noise !_ I amused the kids in the neighbour- 
hood and was real satisfied with myself. 
Then I added litile traps that I needed like 
a cymbal, wood block, and a ratchet and 
whistles and things of that sort. I got them 
all secondhand at a pawn shop but they 
were as good as new to me. I loved them 
as much as if they had ;ust come from a 
factory. It was the hard way and the best 
way since I knew that I had to take care of 
them. 


MACK MURRAY 

The man who was my inspiration when 
I first started drumming was a fellow named 
Mack Murray. I first heard him when I was 
about fifteen, before I had a chance to get 
hold of any drums. He was a very tall 
skinny guy and what a drummer! He 
played in street parades and in the Robi- 
chaux band. When playing for dancing 
Mack Murray used a very small snare 
drum which looked like a banjo, and my 
inspiration came from his drumming. He 
used ebony sticks and you would never 
know that they were so heavy. He played 
beautiful drums. When he made a roll it 
sounded like he was tearing paper. It was 
a marvellous thing. Another wonderful 
drummer was a Creole fellow named Loui, 


Cottrell. He was very good at examining 
drums. He could take a snare drum and 
pick it up and turn it over and examine it to 
tell if it was any good or not. And he 
never bought his drums. When the music 
stores in New Orleans got a new set of 
drums they would send for Cottrell who 
would try them out and tell if they were 
good. He had a very light technique and 
played both parades and dance band music. 
He was with the Excelsior Orchestra. 


DAVE PERKINS 

Of course, when I began drumming | 
soon wanted a teacher because I wanted to 
know what I was doing, and how to do it. 
I got a teacher by the name of Dave 
Perkins. He was very light, like a white 
fellow, and was a straight man in music. 
He had an awful big class and taught all 
kinds of drumming to all colors although 
he was in a colored neighbourhood. But 
he taught me individually and | paid him 
by the lesson rather than go in the class. 
Dave Perkins gave me the rudiments of 
drumming. And I did all right with him. 
He gave me a drum pad to use but he 
didn’t want me to use a bass drum. Well, 
he didn’t know I owned one so I practised 
there with the pad, and I'd go right home 
at night and execute what I knew on both 
bass drum and snare. I got along so well, 
Dave wanted to know if I played anywhere 
or if | had a bass drum. I told him I didn’t 
have any and he said **No, I don’t want you 
to touch it’. I stayed with him at least a 
year and after I got so far advanced, and 
did so well on my bass drum, I went to 
another teacher. 


BUNK JOHNSON 

Meanwhile | had done a lot of street 
parade work with Bunk Johnson’s band. 
I used to tell them how good I was but still 
I wanted to go to a teacher some more. 
I went to a fellow named Walter Brundy. 
He used to play with Robichaux and was 
a very good drummer. He was a reading 
drummer and that’s what I wanted to 
learn—to read music. I didn’t get that 
from Perkins. Brundy taught me the 
fundamentals of reading music and I found 
out that everything | had been doing was 
wrong. He taught me that the right hand 
was “mammy” and the left “daddy”, and 
I soon learned how to get my two hands 
working differently. This was, of course, 
after | mastered having both hands do the 
same thing. After | got that pretty well, 
Brundy gave me the two drums to work on. 
Brundy and Perkins were the only two 
teachers whom I paid but I got ideas and 
pointers from lots of others who were 
playing in New Orleans at that time. I 
went to Cottrell and learned some more of 
the rudiments of technique from him. 
| also got some pointers from a very good 
drummer whose name was Paps, but we 
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an early photograph taken 


when he was playing with 


King Oliver in Chicago 


didn’t call him Paps, we called him Rabbit. 
He was with tent shows and I heard that 
he used to drum for Ma Rainey. I never 
took lessons from him but learned just by 
sitting around and looking at him work. 
For a while he was my favourite drummer. 
He also played with Armand Piron’s five 
or six piece band and I sat in several times 
with that outfit. It was a jazz band, but 
on a higher level. In those days I wasn’t 
reading music so when the time came to 
read music I had to get up. But they liked 
my work very much. I got my press roll 
from Henry Zeno, Henry Martin and Tubby 
Hall. The guy who used it most effectively 
was Henry Martin. He played with Kid 
Ory and it was very effective. It was a 
pretty hard thing to learn but I worked at 
it until I got it. 


BLACK BENNY 

I also used to listen to some New Orleans 
drummers who didn’t inspire my work. 
There was Black Benny who was a kind of 
rowdy fellow. He wasn’t a taught drummer 
but just picked it up. He played so well at 
it and enjoyed drumming so much that all 
the fellows liked him from that point 
and hired him to play. He only played in 
street bands and there was nothing special 
about his drumming except that he would 
always do something to fill in and make 
some novelty out of it. I heard him when 
I was very young but his style of drumming 
had nothing to inspire me. 

When I began playing I soon got a job 
with Willie Hightower’s band, the *Americ- 
an Stars’. I got it through Robert Smith, 
the guitar player. | had been working as an 
ordinary laborer for his father who was a 
contractor, but after Bob found out that 
I could drum he asked me to to come to 
rehearsal and I got the job with Hightower. 
With that outfit we played little ice cream 
party dates and at first all | got was ice 
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cream. I didn’t even look for any money 
ind didn’t think that I was good enough to 
zet money. I was only about sixteen when 
| started working with Hightower. It was a 
very nice little seven-man outfit. Hightower 
played a trumpet, Roy Palmer played 
trombone, Wade Whaley played clarinet, 
and we also had a violin in the group. 
Hightower was a very nice, even-tempered 
fellow and I never did see him drink. He 
played both jaazz and straight horn and 
he'd play one chorus nice and then he 
would chop it up and play it jazzy. 
FEWCLOTHES CAFE 

Through my playing the dates with the 
Hightower outfit my name began ringing 
around with different fellows. Roy Palmer, 
our trombone player, got a job in the 
tenderloin district, at the Fewclothes Cafe, 
and he insisted on getting me for a drum- 
mer. In the front of the place there was a 
bar and in the back was a dance floor, 
cabaret style. There were five of us includ- 
ing a bass player. But Roy let the bass 
player go and that left only four. Sidney 
Desvigne played trumpet. He was a very 
light fellow with light hair and we used to 
call him “Sheep”. Roy Palmer played 
trombone, Walter De Cou, piano, and | 
played drums. We made some pretty nice 
music, too. The district was a big field for 
jazz men. We only made a dollar a night 
but we would also pass the hat around. 
Sometimes we took in ten to twenty-five 
dollars an evening. And that wasn’t bad 
money amongst the four of us. 

SYNCOPATION 

We played what was later called ragtime 
but was then calied syncopation. It was 
picked up off Scott Joplin. It was called 
syncopation before I even started playing. 
Syncopation is tied with two groups of 
notes, or four groups, and in swing music 


to 


it is four and six groups. It makes the time 
different. In jazz we call that a bundle of 
notes together. And we always stressed the 
melody. That’s the secret of jazz music, to 
carry the melody at all times. The melody 
is supposed to be heard distinctly, carried 
by one specific instrument, the trumpet, 
trombone, clarinet or violin. 

THE BLUES 

On New Orleans dance dates we also 
had to play mazurkas, quadrilles, polkas, 
and schottisches. There were certain halls 
in New Orleans where you had to play all 
those things. Some of the Creole people 
went only for that music. If you couldn't 
play them you just didn’t get the job. 

Of course we also played the blues. 
Some of the guys would come in and drink 
with women and they would be blue about 
something, and they would ask us to play 
the blues. The blues that were popular 
were the Memphis Blues, the St. Louis 
Blues, and Careless Love. Bucket Got a 
Hole in It was also a blues type of number 
and Ace in the Hole was another. The 
blues played in New Orleans in the early 
days were very, very slow, and not like 
today, but wiih a Spanish rhythm. 

MANUEL MANETTA 

After I left the Fewclothes outfit | worked 

for a piano player named Manuel Manetta, 


.who also played in the district. The place 


was called the Casino. It was a little uppity 
place that had about five or six men in the 
band. It had been known as the Villa Cafe 
but some killing had gone on there and the 
owner changed the name to the Casino. 
Before long I left the district and went 
back to Hightower. | was glad to get away 
from the district anyway. I didn’t like that 
sort of life. Furthermore, I had a girl in the 
district who wanted to cut my throat. 

In the meantime Hightower got a regular 
job playing at St. Catherine’s Hall, which 
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inimitable ‘‘Fats’’ 


was a Catholic School. Ory’s band had 
been playing there but he gave the job up 
and when Hightower found out about it he 
spoke to the priest in charge. The school 
used to give dances every Friday and 
Sunday. We didn’t get both days but we 
got the Sunday dates. When I first went 
there I didn’t even think about whether | 
was going to get paid or not. I wasn’t 
particular and | was especially excited 
about the work because my brother John 
had played in the same place with Ory. 
All I wanted to do was to get a chance to 
play where my brother used to play. And 
we made very good and kept up those 
Sunday dances for a long time. I played 
with the American Stars off and on for 
several years. 
WILLIE HIGHTOWES 

It was when I was working with Willie 
Hightower’s outfit that ! first realized how 
important drums were to a band. Some- 
times when I had to go out and happened 
to hear the group start to play, I could feel 
that something was missing. And the 
greatest satisfaction of my entire musical 
career was knowing that | belonged there. 
Without the drum there was something 
lacking. No instrument can take the drum’s 
place. With all the outfits I played, I felt 
that I was just as essential in the outfit as 
any other instrument in it. I knew I had to 
do my part. I had to beat drums because 
nothing else answers. Without my filling 
in my part it would mean a difference. 
Of course, | never worked any place where 
1 felt | was the whole thing. I felt that all 
the other instruments were needed too. 
No one can do anything by himself. If 
there are more than two it’s a group and | 
feel that all members are essential. In 
playing music I always felt that I was 
part of the group and not an individual 
performer. (PART II next month) 
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WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 


The discontent voiced in the March 
issue with the results of the “Jazz Hot” 
readers’ poll has drawn the following letter 
from Charles Delaunay : 

Dear M. M. Lightly and Politely, 

With the mail we have addressed you a 
copy of our 20th Anniversary issue of the 
Jazz-Hot Magazine, which shows our 
contributors ‘‘independent” opinions, which 
go from Ma Rainey to Don Rendell. 

We deeply regret that our readers’ 
opinions—also independent—do not fit 
with yours. 

Is it our fault if Lester Young, Charlie 
Parker, or Clifford Brown are finding 
stronger support than Bunk or Lonnie 
Johnson? 

Latest Melody Maker issue shows similar 
opinions for the English readers. We are 
sorry for the Melody Maker. 

Independently yours, 
(Sgd.) CHARLES DELAUNAY 


Now the results of the “Jazz Hot”, 
“Down Beat’, “Metronome” and “Melody 
Maker” polls are all pretty much of one 
lamentable, conforming pattern. It is too 
much to say that the voters’ opinions are 
formed independently of what they read in 
the magazines. Those four publications are 
highly influential. We would like to feel 
that their editors were alarmed by current 
tendencies. A rising circulation is not 
enough. The future of jazz is to some extent 
in their hands and they cannot run with 
the hare and the hounds. If, for instance, 
the West Coast variety represented the 
future of our beloved music, would they 
support us in getting down a gun and 
putting it out of its misery? 

So far as “Jazz Hot” is concerned, no 
one knows more about running a jazz 
magazine than Charles. The huge 20th 
Anniversary issue shows the widest possible 
diversity of taste amongst its international 
contributors. It even gives you the age of 
each of them, something which is often 
completely explanatory of the opinions 
held. That’s a sad fact, and you can’t help 
feeling sorry for the youngsters, and those 
of retarded development, whose “impres- 
sionable” period fell somewhere between 
1945 and the present. Damned bad luck ! 

We're sorry, but to us it is just incom- 
prehensible that Dizzy Gillespie should be 
“finding stronger support’ than Louis 
Armstrong, Mulligan than Duke, etc. 

—295— 
SMACK 

Fletcher Henderson occupies such an 
important place in the jazz story that it 
has been dismaying to find so little tribute 
paid him and his orchestras amongst the 
glut of jazz re-issued on the new forms. 
The logical people to provide LP memorials 
for him are Brunswick and Columbia, 
who have his greatest work beneath their 
capacious, gloomy bushels. H.M.V., with 
a less distinguished and smaller selection 
to choose from, has nobly sought to rectify 
the situation on DLP. 1066. 

Four of the titles are poor pops which 
should never have been harnessed on 


Smack in the first place. Had the engineers 
erased the atrocious vocals, it would have 
been aesthetically justifiable. (Singers like 
Dick Robertson and John Dickens will 
certainly pay for their crimes against jazz, 
in the next world if not in this). Neverthe- 
less, the instrumental portions of these 
tracks are rewarding and demonstrate the 
potential of the 1931-32 band. There are 
some pleasing ghmpses of the soloists, 
amongst whom Rex Stewart and Hawk 
are outstanding. 

“Singin’ the Blues” and ‘Sugar Foot 
Stomp” can be heard by this band in 
better versions, but both are attractive. 
The former is the most striking testimony 
to the influence of Bix at that time and, 
oddlyenough, it is one of the rare instances 
where a translation is preferable to the 
original. The stomp was long a Henderson 
speciality and the score reveals how big 
bands were finding their way to loose, 
swinging performances comparable in 
impact to those of the earlier improvising 
groups. 

The two most important and interesting 
tracks are “St. Louis Shuffle’ and ‘*Variety 
Stomp”. These date from 1927, when Joe 
Smith, Tommy Ladnier and Jimmy Har- 
rison were the stars, when brass was king, 
when even Coleman Hawkins was fighting 
the tenor saxophone for fulfilment in 
expression. The versions here are those 
issued on Bluebird and not the same as 
those on the original Victors. Of the three 
versions of “St. Louis Shuffle’, we prefer 
the Victor, despite Kaiser's temple blocks 
back of Tommy, but there is really little to 
choose. Remember the date of the record- 
ing and consider the magnificence of 
Ladnier and Harrison. ‘Variety Stomp” is 
every bit as good as the Victor, which lacks 
Smack’s piano passages. Soloists here are 
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Joe Smith, that immaculate, lyrical trumpet, 
Charlie Green at the beginning and Harri- 
son at the end. The arrangement of ‘St. 
Louis Shuffle’ is by Duke Ellington, one 
of the rare instances of his collaborating 
with another bandleader. Both this and Flet- 
cher’s‘ Variety Stomp’ are very much of their 
time. They don’t lend themselves too well 
to swinging, but the band’s fire and con- 
fidence lift them off the ground in a manner 
which presages the trend of the next decade. 
—296— 
DUKE DISCOGRAPHICAL 
We were grateful to Carlos de Radzitzky 
for his interest in the matter of the Elling- 
ton trumpets of Capitol LCT6008 and 
Philips BBL7003. It is evident that Clark 
Terry isa particularly versatile musician. The 
more we continue to hear of him, the more 
we waver about the possibility of his having 
played those passages we credited to Willie 
Cook. But we do not know whether 
Carlos is right in dismissing Cook as just a 
good section man. He was in Earl’s band 
when “Trick-a-Track’” was made, so who 
played thar splendid trumpet solo ? 
Regardiag the personnel for Duke's 
“Tone Parallel to Harlem’: towards the 
end of this work there are a few bars by the 
saxes that are so completely Lunceford in 
sound that Willie Smith was obviously 
leading the section. Immediately following 
is some solo trumpet of a tonal quality that 
identifies Hal Baker unmistakably. If the 
aural evidence isn’t enough, the personnel 
as we gave it (except that we mistyped 
Nance for Vance) was listed shortly after 
this recording was made in “‘Down Beat”. 
In addition, it is to be found in Benny 
Aasland’s **Waxworks of Duke Ellington”. 
The editor has already mentioned this 
excellent book (obtainable from Guiseppe 
Barazzetta at 57, Lewis Road, North 
Finchley, N.12, 14/-). By virtue of an 
artful system of abbreviations, which are 
soon memorized, it is remarkably compact 
and small in size, but it is loaded with 
essential data for the Ellington enthusiast. 
Besides all the features we now take for 
granted in discographies, it has several 
others which make it of unusual value. 
First, there is an alphabetical list of titles. 
With artists like Duke and Louis, who have 
recorded so_ prolifically, this becomes 
increasingly necessary for ease of reference 
and is something we cannot expect in 
leviathans like “‘Jazz Directory”. Secondly, 
Aasland has made a brave attempt at 
indicating the soloists on each recording, 
which should be very helpful to newcomers 
to this music; so far as we have had time 
to check, it has been fairly accurately done, 
too. 
An astonishing amount of unissued 
Ellingtonia is revealed, much of which 
would undoubtedly be worthy of E.M.I.’s 
attention for future LPs and EPs. Here 
are a few tempting session dates and titles: 
October 1932, ‘Jive’ and “Margie” 
January 1936, “Jumpy” and “Farewell 
Blues”’. 

March, 1939, “Just Good Fun” and “‘Infor- 
mal Blues’ (piano solos). 

February 1940, “Pelican Drag’ and 
“Tapioca” 

August 1946, ‘Indiana’, “Blue Is the 
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Night’, “Lover Man” and “Just You, 
Just Me”. 

October 1947, “Ya Gotta Crawl Before 
You Walk’, “Kitty” and “Brown 
Penny”. 

Necember 1951, “*The Bend’, **Al-avantin’” 
*Quidado” and ‘Duet’. 

The one criticism we would make of 
Aasland’s conscientious labour is that the 
Spanish translations of song titles are 
superfluous. The Spanish-speaking aficion- 
ados must apply themselves diligently to 
mastering English, just as the Scandan- 
avians have done ! 
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BASIE BANDS 

We always buy the same brand of 
whiskey. It isn’t that we are particularly 
conservative or cautious, but that after 
considerable experience we've decided that 
this suits us as well as any. We value the 
fact that its quality is maintained at a 
pretty consistent level, that the makers 
don’t stuff different Space Fiction ingre- 
dients into it with every season of the year 
as do the toothpaste and petrol wallahs. 
We know what the juice will taste like before 
we open the bottle, and that kind of 
confidence, when all around is change and 
decay, is good, for us. 

We feel like that about Basie, too, about 
his constancy and purpose in music. It’s a 
fine thing that he pursues his swinging 
way so steadfastly, and a_ remarkable 
thing that at this crazy stage of jazz 
evolution he should be considered to have 
the best band that am. 

Upon mature (sic) reflection, we've 
decided that the band that made all the 
sensation in 1954 was far from Basie’s best. 
We would go so far as to say that it was one 
of his worst. Wess and Foster were not to be 
compared with his former tenor stars, and 
in the past there were always musicians to 
equal or outclass Newman and Coker. 
The rhythm section and the arrangements 
were not_up to previous standards. But still 
it was a good band, outstanding for its 
period, with only Duke’s capable of 
battling it. 

Two recent LPs have been proving this to 
us. Columbia 3381054 has seven un- 
compromising examples of forthright, 
big-band jazz. (The eighth, ‘Danny Boy”, 
which begins one side and is easily skipped, 
you need never play, take it from us. It’s 
one of the exceptions that prove the rule !) 
This kind of music isn’t made for recording 
studios, for concert halls or for cosy 
intellectual circles. It is made and blown 
for the dance hall and dancers. The brass 
shout exultantly, no holding back, and the 
whole band drives with a violent beat that 
would be felt through and across the most 
crowded dance floor. This, after all, is an 
important part of the jazz heritage. When 
the sound is watered down, made deliber- 
ately weak and fragile, as by the ‘*modern- 
ists’, the spirit itself undergoes a change. 

Buck Clayton’s ““Avenue C” is a good 
opener, with tenor solos by Buddy Tate 
and Lucky Thompson. ‘Rambo’ (alias 
“Bambo”’) jumps surely with solos by Jay 
Jay, Jacquet and Edison. “Hob Nail 
Boogie” is an excellent example of Buster 
Harding’s solid, unpretentious scoring. 
You could use “pure” to describe Buster’s 
work of this period. It was just jazz, 
workmanlike and no fancy trimmings. 
But our favourite track is “Stay Cool’, a 
splendid number by Dicky Wells. Buddy 
Tate’s tenor jumps magnificently with fine 
brass backing, and Edison and Jay Jay are 
heard to advantage. It’s really the ensemble 
that scores most highly. The melodic 


theme is attractive, and that helps. 

A Philips LP (BBR 8036) entitled 
Old Count and the New Count” very aptly 
shows a picture of Basie duplicated as 
though in a mirror. That truly indicates 
how much real difference there is between 
old and new. 

On one side are two early essays at long- 
playing versions, the two-part numbers, 
“Miss Thing” (1939) and “The World Is 
Mad” (1940). The latter now sounds 
the more successful, but both never aspired 
to be much more than routines for ensem- 
ble and solo swinging. The personnel 
given for the former is incorrect. Her- 
schel Evans died four months 
before it was made. The _ soloists 
in what was the first “part” are Lester, 
Buddy Tate, Dicky Wells and Harry 
Edison, with Edison again in the second. 
On the other title, Tate takes the first 
tenor solo, Lester the second. Lester comes 
on again in two more solos after Vic 
Dickenson’s trombone spot. 

On the back are two odd tracks by a small 
group including Clark Terry, Wardell Gray 
and alas, alack, the most overrated clarinet 


BUDDY TATE one of the long line 
of Basie’s tenor-saxophonists 


in jazz, Buddy DeFranco. To go back to 
our whiskey likeness, this music sounds 
as though the distiller had ventured into 
the mineral water trade as a_ sideline. 
Rewarding moments are few, but the other 
two recordings are the real thing and bring 
us fairly well up to date. 

Both “Nails” and ““Howzit” are Buster 
Harding again, and last year in Paris 
‘Nails’ was one of the numbers that stood 
out supremely amongst all the Hefti 
arrangements. The band of 1951, with 
Wardell G. and Lucky T., was certainly 
better than that of 1954, so that on “Nails” 
you can pretty well hear the “New Count”. 
The drummer, Gus Johnson, was with the 
1954 band. A very good musician, 
his style is rather too busy for the Count’s 
kind of simplicity. The recording is excel- 
lent and the section sounds delectable. 

—298— 
BASIE SOLOISTS. 

Three more LPs are devoted to the work 
of three Basie stars, past and present. 
First and most important, is Harry Edison’s 
Vogue LDE 118. 

For five of his twelve years with Basie, 
Edison played Ladnier to Buck Clayton’s 
Joe Smith. His were the hot, powerful, 
unrestrained solos, often fantastic in 
conception, but never of an extravagance 
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to handicap their swing. His phrasing 
suggested the influences of Red Allen and 
Roy Eldridge, but he discarded their 
experimental excesses as well as_ their 
exhibitionistic exuberance in favour of a 
direct, driving style ideally suited to the 
orchestra in which he played. Besides the 
kind of fury he expresses in such solos as 
that in “Sent for You Yesterday’, Edison 
has the feeling and technical ability to 
blow pretty moods with good tone, hence 
his nickname of ‘Sweets’. 

Hearing him without Basie in support is 
rather hard to take, like Cootie Williams 
out of an Ellington context. Arnold Ross is 
not by any means the idea} pianist to back 
a horn like Edison’s, and in long improvisa- 
tions such as these, a quick-witted, “‘feed- 
ing’ accompanist, who yet maintains a 
solid foundation, is extremely important. 

That Ross is inadequate in these respects 
accounts for the flagging inspiration in 
“These Foolish Things” and ‘Indiana’, 
where Edison plays many attractive pas- 
sages without providing the flowing con- 
tinuity of his best work. There are altogeth- 
er too many quotations on this side of the 
record for our taste. We certainly don’t 
object to them when employed wittily or 
for quick provision of atmosphere, but 
when they fall as stale clichés they fall 
heavily. 

“September In the Rain” and ‘Pennies 
from Heaven’’, on the other side, are so 
much better they might have come from 
another session. Here there is genuine, 
unforced invention and follow-through at 
greater length than is usually heard on 
record. Note how Edison likes to play the 
melody prettily at the beginning and end of 
a performance in the same way as Ben 
Webster. His tone never has struck us as one 
of the great tones, but it is hot and expres- 
sive. Stoller’s drumming is good enough, 
although pushing in some places where it 
should have been more relaxed. Joe 
Comfort is excellent throughout on bass, 
swinging more than either of his two rhythm 
accomplices. The “live”? recording is out- 
standing, a real club “presence” being 
obtained. 

Felsted EDL87004 presents another of 
Basie’s most famous stars, Don Byas. 
It is a mystifying thing to us that all the 
people with whom we _ usually agree 
greatly admire Byas, while we seldom get 
lifesize kicks from his playing. We hear in 
him most of the qualities they carefully 
enumerate: the smooth tone, the rich 
grace in variations, the easy technique, the 
swinging phrases, etc. It should add up, we 
should be impressed, we should be moved, 
but we are not. Every now and then, we 
admit, he does come along with a track that 
sends, but generally there is something 
lacking that we find difficult to define. The 
velvet sound has an impersonal quality, 
which makes Byas, for us, a cat hard to 
identify. His style stems, as the notes say, 
from “the great Hawkins tradition’, but 
is lacks the virile, energetic character of the 
master, or of his most worthy disciples, 
Webster and Quebec. 

The numbers chosen are all good ones 
with the exception of the loathsome 
“Laura,” which gets an understandably 
tiresome performance. Some of the intro- 
ductions consisting of long, groaning notes 
as though you were playing a 78 at 33, 
strike us as extremely banal. For the rest, 
this is Don Byas and probably to your liking. 
New poetic heights are reached in the notes 
to describe “I cover the waterfront’’—*‘the 
reed instrument rocking waves of dark 
green sadness against the sombre front of 
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the piano.’ Now say that again! (Remem- 
ber Marlon Brando on the waterfront? 
Wish he’d come and rock some dark green 
waves of sadness up against the sombre 
front of the British Musicians Union) Oh, 
there’s a magnificent bass player on this 
record, one to be closely studied, and his 
name is Joe Benjamin. But pianist Art 
Simmons, him we dig not. 

Last, and most up to date, is Frank Foster 
on Vogue LDE 112. Currently with Basie, 
Frank plays a modern tenor style with the 
hard and rather ugly tone affected by that 
school. He is young and apparently full of 
energy. As a consequence, he often plays 
too much, literally. When the more talented 
Wess took Quinichette’s chair, Foster was 
presumably expected to fill that of Eddie 
Davis, an impossible task for him on such 
numbers as “Paradise Squat.’ For his 
talent is clearly immature. He pushes all the 
time and over the sure Basie rhythm he can 
play with considerable beat, but he lacks the 
kind of jazz feeling and experience his pre- 
decessors notably had. On this record, he 
presents a large assortment of contemporary 
clichés along with some personal ideas, but 
the overall impression is deadly dull, as of 
music in a monotone. His sense of dynamics 
is too slight and virtually the same mood 
prevails at every tempo. Henri Renaud 
purveys more modern clichés at the piano 
with no little skill, but rhythm sections such 
as the one heard here are the worst thing 
that can happen to Foster. Another five 
years on, and given the requisite experience 
and taste, this young tenor may be setting 
the world on fire. But not just now. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON by REX STEWART 

“Don’t forget: he was and is the all-time 
genius in jazz. He was able to take all sorts 
of divergent personalities and mould them 
into a whole. Duke caused everybody asso- 
ciated with him to think musically. 

“Fletcher had a good band, don’t get me 
wrong, but, compared with Duke, Fletcher 
was a play-boy.” 

“He is a great guy. He’s a god who doesn’t 
have feet of clay—oh, maybe just a little 
toe made of clay—and that’s exceptional 
in these days!’ Metronome, April, 1955. 


300— 
EXTENDED PARADE 

E.M.I. and Vogue appear to be indulging 
in a private battle for the jazz EP market, 
with honours so far divided pretty equally. 
We’ve space only to mention those EPs 
we've found most interesting. 

It may not be ethical to write sleeve notes 
for a record and also to sing its praises in a 
review, but since we previously wrote en- 
thusiastically about the recordings on Vogue 
EPV1050 years ago, you should feel that no 
venal considerations are involved. The great 
Earl Hines band of 1946 is to be heard here, 
and if you wish to sample you should begin 
with “Blue Keys,” some kind of masterpiece 
These récordings were never issued in the 
U.S. and confusion exists about the person- 
nel. That printed on the sleeve came over 
with the records and was used on the Paris 
pressings. Then Hugues Panassié obtained 
from Hines himself a slightly different 
personnel, notably including Benny Green, 
for an oustanding side from an earlier 
session (“Spooks Ball,’ soon to be issued). 
When asked about this, Hugues said that at 
that time he did not know of the existence 
of the recordings on EPV1050, so that the 
Paris personnel was probably correct for 
them. (Incidentally, Fats Palmer and 
Palmer Davis may well be one and the 
same). The difference is not extremely im- 


portant in this instance except as regards 
the trombone solo on “Throwing the 
Switch.” It could be Green, but if you're 
familiar with Dicky Harris on J. C. Heard 
and Joe Thomas records. you'll be more than 
doubtful. Dicky was very much on this kind 
of kick at the time. Anyway, it would be 
more valuable to have positive identifica- 
cation of the good trumpet soloist here and 
on the forthcoming ‘Trick-a-Track.” 

Two Vogue piano EPs became increa- 
singly enjoyable with repeated playing. Joe 
Turner (EPV1038) is supposed never to have 
got his fingers really warm when he made 
this early-morning date. Nevertheless, the 
four solos with their easy, stride variations 
make very pleasant listening to anyone 
partial to the Waller-Johnson tradition. 
Then Duke and Strayhorn ball together on 
EPV1051. When we first heard these per- 
formances on an LP, the eight tracks were 
overwhelming. We nearly all have an auto- 
matic resistance to the sound of piano duets, 
but if this is overcome there is much here 
that is richly rewarding. There are ideas a- 
plenty tg far more jazz than is at first 
apparen 

Ge: EPV 1046 unites four tracks by 
Muddy Waters, whom we're inclined to 
regard as the greatest blues singer, Southern 
style, recording today, Big Bill excepted. 
The style, voice, material and phrasing are 
altogether authentic and low down. The 
amplified guitar, which Muddy plays with a 
bottle neck on the little finger of the left 
hand, has an equally rugged sound and 
nothing of the synthetic about it. “Evans 
Shuffle” showcases the harmonica of Little 
Walter, a great artist in his own right, whose 
records are amongst the most popular with 
those who know the blues. (It would be good 
if Vogue could devote an EP to his work). 
Regarding a query on the sleeve about 
Aristocrat, this also was a Chicago label, 
and we believe the brothers Chess were 
behind it. Certainly, on their labels Chess 
and Checker, these astute operators 
manage to corner nearly all the best blues 
talent. Score four for Vogue. 

Turning to E.M.1., there are first of all 
two formidable blues items. Jimmy Yancey’s 
H MV 7EG8038 is marvellous. Yancey sings 
the blues as well as he plays them, with 
similar warmth and feeling. “Crying in my 
Sleep” and “Death Letter Blues’ are ex- 
tremely moving. There is the same kind of 
dignified conviction found in Jelly Roll’s 
best singing. This record is a perfect testi- 
mony to a great blues artist. On HMV 
7EG8085, blues singer Bessie Tucker 
demonstrates an uninhibited, declamatory 
style with an attack rather like the other 
Bessie’s. Blues connoisseurs will savour the 
down-to-earth lyrics. She builds to a 
threatening climax on ‘Penitentiary Blues.” 

You gonna keep on prowlin 

You gonna wake up in your grave. 

The rich and confident piano accom- 
paniment, splendidly recorded, adds much 
and is worth study on its own account. Very 
professional, very unfolk. 

Then there’s an item that seems like a gift 
to us—7EG8084, Jones and Collins Astoria 
Hot Eight. In the years before the war, 
collectors sought and fought for battered 
copies of these recordings at inflationary 
prices. Wonderful Lee Collins on these, not 
to be missed! There never was much such 
lyrical horn to be heard and at his peak Lee 
was a leader. Arodin, too, to our mind was 
one of the finest white clarinets there have 
been, especially when he played in the 
lower register. Note that it’s Rene Hall on 
banjo, the same guy presumably who was 
guitarist with Hines. years later. There are 
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so, many veterans like this still around with 
stories to tell. Joseph Robichaux’s piano 
always suggests some of the prettiness and 


feeling of Jelly Roll’s. (Vocalion mighi 
consider some of his kicking 1932 New 
Orleans music). And we still go for thai 
scat singing on “Duet Stomp”’—not at all 
easy to do. Traditionalists, traditionally 
scared of saxophones, will nevertheless find 
much to enjoy here despite the presence of 
Ted Purnell (as) and David Jones (ts). 

King Oliver, ever welcome, reappears 
with four good Victor tracks on HMV 
7EG8091. The trumpets are always in de- 
bate, but we think the muted solo on 
“Sweet like this’ may safely be credited to 
Joe. We like this number and the pretty 
saxes. ““New Orleans Shout” has one of 
those steady N.O. drop-beats, a typical 
Archey solo and solid drums by Fred 
Moore. “*Can I tell you?” at a lazy tempo, 
has relaxed Higginbotham, effective muted 
trumpet and a cute clarinet trio. **My Good 
Man Sam,” in good jump time, has Holmes 
alto, more poised trombone from Higgy 
and fine, swinging trumpet following his 
solo. Ignoring trumpet identities, we find 
this music refreshing in its simple, direct, 
ungimmicked approach. The King had little 
time for hokum. 

Last, but far from least, there are four 
wholly praiseworthy Duke numbers on 
Columbia SEG7575. The idea of backing 
two recordings with two others from an 
entirely different period seems odd, but 
the way Columbia is proceeding it will 
eventually work out well for those using 
automatic changers. “The Mooche” and 
“Hot and Bothered” are early Ellington 
classics, notable for orchestral conception 
and solos by Bubber Miley and Hodges. 
“Grievin’”’ and “Tootin’ through the roof” 
made eleven years later, have the same 
spirit, but are more expensively dressed. 
The former, sad and well named, features 
soulful Hodges and Cootie solos. On the 
other track is the famous trumpet speciality 
for Rex and Cootie. Their thrilling perfor- 
mance is enhanced by the distinguished 
support. Score five for E.M.I. More next 
month. 
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MODERN TRUMPET PERSONALITY 


The April issue of the French ‘Jazz 
Magazine” contains an immensely enter- 
taining contribution by Daniel Filapacchi., 
who submits Dizzy Gillespie to a kind of 
blindfold test. He plays him a number of 
modern records without naming them and 
asks for comments and identification of 
the soloists. 

Dizzy thereupon mistakes Miles Davis for 
Clifford Brown. He goes on to mistake Fats 
Novarro for two trumpets: Kenny Dorham 
and Fats Novarro. He mistakes Kenny 
Dorham for Miles Davis. He mistakes 
Clifford Brown for Chet Baker. He mistakes 
his own playing for Nelson Williams 
copying Bennie Harris! He correctly iden- 
tifies Maynard Ferguson and Chet Baker, 
neither of whom he appears to like. The 
latter, he considers, sacrifices rhythm for 
harmony and is “obsessed by harmony.” 
He says that the trumpet was very brought 
down by the piano playing in Max Roach’s 

*Tomorrow.”’ When Filapacchi reveals that 
it was by Al Haig, Dizzy blandly adds that 
he much likes Haig. 

This kind of consistency makes you 
wonder how he fares in his much-photo- 
graphed chess games. He wears the bell of 
his horn cocked up at the ceiling so that he 
can hear himself better. But does he recog- 
nize himself? 
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Reporting on the Dave Brubeck- 
Gerry Mulligan-Chet Baker Concert 
at Carnegie Hall was the most pleasant 
writing assignment your correspondent 
has had to date. Two performances 
saw one complete sell out and a near 
repeat for the Midnight show ! 

Emceed by Al “‘Jazzbo Collins” one 
of the finest disc jockeys today—he gave 
the entire proceedings a definite serious 
and intelligent approach. He assured 
the audience at the start that—‘‘this is 
not a concert of theatrics or honking”— 
and it was exactly what he said it would 
not be. The audience was the most 
quiet and intense that I have ever 
witnessed at Carnegie Hall. In fact, | 
have seen many Jazz Concerts here and 
in Italy, France and Austria, and I can 
truly state without a doubt it was the 
finest and most appreciative audience | 
have ever seen anywhere ! 

With this concert—Jazz—has made 
it’s mark as a serious art form. The 
whole presentation was tremendous, the 
attidude of the musicians involved was 
the same, and the producers are to be 
roundly applauded and congratulated. 


CHET BAKER QUINTET 


The Concert began with the Chet 
Baker Quintet which featured Russ 
Freeman on piano, Phi! Urso (ex- 
Herman tenor), and two Boston boys 
formerly with Charlie Mariano, bassist 
Jack Lawlor and drummer Pete Litt- 
mann. They opened with the Urso 
original—**Chiketa”—and from the on- 
set it was obvious that this was a 
Solid Combo. Urso plays very much 
in the “Getz style” but did not solo on 
any slow or ballad numbers. — His 
playing up tempo was fine and he blend- 
ed right in with Chet’s horn. Russ 
Freeman, who appears on almost all of 
Chet’s recordings, again proves to be 
the most under-rated of the Modern 
pianists. His playing is truly original 
and for a change it was a pleasure to see 
a pianist’s left hand as busy as his right. 
Both Lawlor and Littman were super- 
lative and Lawlor drew a great deal of 
applause on his solo efforts. 

The group also did ‘Walkin’ ” 
which with “Chiketa” were very long 
extended pieces. The other two— 
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“But Not For Me” and “You Don’t 
Know What Love Is’—had Chet 
vocalizing. Baker sings in the Mel 
Torme manner and his stage presence 
and boyish charm put him across as a 
vocalist. While he was not singing. he 
was executing some fine hornwork 
balladwise. Chet’s playing is uncannily 
similar to the late Bix Beiderbecke. 
Of course, there is no_ similarity 
in the styles of music, but in the playing 
it is particularly noticeable. The con- 


‘ception is the same and always in the 


middle register, short stacco notes— 
(Bix was ahead of his time anyway)— 
and the same pure lyrical tone. | would 
suspect that Bix’ interest in the classical 
music field would have eventually led 
him to Modern Jazz had he lived, and 
Baker seems to typify what he would 
have sounded like. I don’t know if Chet 
has ever heard of Bix, but the similarity 
exists. 

After the fine performance by the 
Baker Quintet, the audience was treated 
to the new voice of Carmen Macrae, 
who was voted by Metronome and 
DownBeat—‘‘The New Voice of the 
Year”. I am not one for modern 
vocalisms, but Miss Macrae’s chatter 
with the audience (showing super 
club ‘know how’’) and the attention she 
demanded was a tribute to her voice 
and showmanship. 

I have seen and heard Billie Holiday, 
June Christy, Lee Wiley and Mary Ann 


CHET BAKER with Russ Freeman 
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by DOUGLAS 
HAGUE 


McCall in Carnegie and none of them 
ever received the quiet attention and 
terrific ovation that this young girl did. 
She went thru some standards—*Blue 
Moon”—*‘A Foggy 
I'm Happy’-—which really tore down 
the house. A _ beautiful rendition of 
Irene Wilson’s—*Some Other Spring”— 
was heartfelt. Miss MacCrae received 
fine pianistic accompaniment from up 
and coming Jazz pianist Dick Katz. 
GERRY MULLIGAN 

The second half of the concert opened 
with Gerry Mulligan who was accom- 
panied by the Chet Baker Group sans 
Urso. Chet and Gerry produced that 
happy sound they originated on the 
West Coast, but with it all, Freeman’s 
piano was never obtrusive. They played 
all the familiar numbers associated with 
the Quartet--“Soft Shoes”--‘*Free-way” 
—“Nights at the Turntable’—‘*My 
Funny Valentine’—{again with some 
of that “modern Bixian horn’’ by Chet) 
and their famous “Bernies Tune”. 
Gerry’s playing never ceases to amaze 
me. His instrument attains the throaty 
tones always associated with it and yet 
can sound like a tenor of that ultra 
cool class. There was a time when I 
could not imagine anyone doing more 
than Harry Carney did, but Mr. 
Mulligan “dood” it. Gerry as an 
Emcee could even handle the Academy 
Awards for he has a friendly warm 
appearance, good speaking voice and a 
quick wit that captured everyone. He 
also has a high admiration and regard 
for Baker which was very obvious in his 
introductions. 

At this point in the proceedings it was 
time for the Dave Brubeck Quartet to 
appear, but Dave had taken ill at his 
hotel. In spite of his illness Dave was 
going to try to make an appearance. 
While waiting for Dave, Phil Urso 
joined Gerry and the group and 
they did “Line For Lyons” and “Lady 
Be Good”. Fine work again by all 
concerned, especially by Gerry who 
likes to use his instrument behind a 
soloist—it makes him sound like Joe 
Rushton or Adrian Rollini playing a 
bass sax. 

Up to this time Dave still hadn't 
arrived, so it was decided to bring out 
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Paul Desmond, Bob Bates and Joe 
Dodge, the three of the Brubeck 
Quartet, and Mulligan sat in substitu- 
ting for Dave on piano doing “Out Of 
Nowhere”. Of course, Gerry is not 
the best pianist there is and Desmond 
sounded ill at ease, but Gerry brought 
the house down with his piano solo 
which was almost identical to Brubeck’s 
recording. He then played in the 
typical Brubeck style thru part of 
“Balcony Rock”—when Dave came 
out to take the piano chair. Gerry went 
off the stage to a rousing ovation. 


DAVE AND DESMOND 


From here on in it was all Dave and 
Desmond. Going thru “Balcony Rock” 
—Stardust”—and “Jeepers Creepers” 
—Desmond showed his real relaxed 
ability. Here is probably the best alto 
player in America today. Intricate like 
Konitz but warm, swinging like Pepper 
or Shank but with a pure tone that 
would stand out with Carter and Hodges 
He is an intent musician wrapped up 
entirely in his music. There is a classic 
approach in his playing which of course 
is highly complemented by the Milhaud 
trained Brubeck. What Kenton did 
with sound changes (loud and soft) 
Dave does on his piano. From loud 
crashing chording to a soft almost 
sonata sounding touch, here is the 
Eileen Joyce of Jazz. Dave is unique 


TEDDY WILSON 


AND HIS PIANO 
Smoke gets in your eyes: 
These foolish things ; 


I can’t get started; Body and Soul; 
China Boy; I know that you know; 


Rosetta ; Them there eyes 


WOODY HERMAN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

** Sequence in Jazz” :- 
Summer Sequence; 
Lady McGowan's Dream; 
Everywhere; Back Talk 


33 $1068 


in the way he and his group intergrade 
classic overtones with Jazz, and hearing 
this group is a true musical experience. 
I have often wondered how this group 
would sound augmented by other 
leading jazzmen and for a finale the 
audience was treated to a small taste of 
it when Mulligan joined in for “Tea 
For Two”. The work done by Gerry 
and Paul interweaving their solos was 
musical and humorous. There was an 
obvious delight shown by the musicians 
in what they were doing and after all— 
that is what jazz should be—A Happy 
Sound !!!! 

It was a Concert to be lauded and 
applauded for some time. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE 
CONCERT. 


The often expressed idea that Chet 
Baker, is a Miles Davis disciple is 
clearly and emphatically dissolved. 
Chet is above Miles in execution and 
taste and I have never heard the 
beautiful work shown by Chet on slow 
numbers exhibited by Miles. There is 
something clear cut and incisive in 
comparison to Davis. 

The opinions expressed by this 
writer regarding the Concert are in 
sharp contrast to those by Charlie 
Mingus who covered the Concert for 
Metronome. Mr. Mingus whom we all 
appreciate as a remarkable bassist, feels 


LPs for JAZZ LOVERS! 


that there is pretentiousness, dullness 
and altogether jazz feeling lacking in 
the West Coast idiom. Mr. Mingus is 
also an accomplished composer, but 
isn’t his ‘Reflecting’, and American 
Jazz Ballet, a little on the pretentious 
side? Charlie, who also does some nice 
arranging, has even said to me—“that 
nothing is ever happening in California 
in regard to Modern Jazz”. 

On the basis of the above, it would 
appear that Metronome was a bit 
unfair in having the Concert covered 
by one who seems to have a slightly 
antagonistic view of the California 
school of Modern Jazz. 

MUSICIANS ONLY 

Oh Yes !! We hear that Mr. Metro- 
nome is now going to institute a policy 
of musicians reviewing musicians. If 
this is true, with such a policy, perhaps 
the next step would be for Metronome 
to sell the mag only to musicians for the 
reason that when the time has come 
when Music Writers Opinions and 
Public Opinion no longer are of 
importance to the music world, then 
surely it is time to stop selling music 
publications, records, etc., to the public! 

This is not to be taken as a rebuke to 
all musicians, as some have very fine 
journalistic talent, i.e., Humphrey Lyt- 
telton, But ! ! !—let’s leave some of the 
writing for the experienced, capable and 
proven music writers and critics ! ! 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


HIS WASHBOARD BAND: BLUE FIVE; NOVELTY FOUR 


‘Back Room Special”’ :— 
Cushion Foot Stomp: E flat Blues; In the Bottle Blues; 
If I let you get away with it; Whip me with plenty of love: 
Everybody loves my Baby; Worn out Biues; 
Of all the wrongs you done to me 33 $1067 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
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TRAIN 


A report on the new all-coloured musical 


The first all coloured musical to play 
this country since the famous Black- 
birds, opened at the Piccadilly Theatre 
on the 26th April after a two week try- 
out in the provinces. 

The ovation the company received 
on the first night was tremendous and 
it looks as if the show should be set for 
a long run. 

As an exhibition of boundless energy 
and enthusiasm the show is unsurpassed. 
Most of the show moves along at a 
terrific speed and much of the singing 
and dancing is almost breathless in its 
intensity. 

As the narhe of the show suggests, 
the scenes are staged on a train with the 
engineer (Carl Latimer) acting as 
raconteur. The carriages are named, 
“Congo Car”, “Spiritual Car”, ‘*Plan- 
tation Car’’, “Holy Roller Car”, “*Min- 
strel Car’, “‘Blues Car”, “Show Car”, 
and “Calypso Car’’, and the titles give 
opportunity for everything from a 


PICCADILLY THEATRE 


(Opposite Regent Palace) GER 4506 
Evgs. 7.45 Thurs. and Sats. 5.30 and 8.30 


Direct from New York 


BROADWAY'S 
ALL-NEGRO 
SMASH HIT MUSICAL 
THE 


JAZZ 
TRAIN 


“‘THE FASTEST SHOW ON 
THE GREAT WHITE WAY” 


—Walter Winchell 


“ GREATEST NEGRO SHOW 
SINCE PORGY AND BESS” 


—New York World Telegram 


voodoo ceremony to a West Indian 

sing-song, the whole being supposedly a 

portrayal of the history of jazz. 
BERTICE READING. 

In addition to the ‘Car’ scenes there 
is an extraordinary version of ‘Frankie 
and Johnny’ by Madam Bertice Read- 
ing. It is a version which may bring a 
blush to innocent cheeks, but it proved 
a show-stopper on the opening night. 
The scene in which a number of songs 
made famous by Negro artists are again 
brought to life. Lucille Mapp sings exqui- 


_ sitely Florence Mill’s “I'm a_ little 


Blackbird” from the original Black- 
birds show, and Bertice Reading 
portraying a lusty Bessie Smith, but 
neither Urial Porter (Paul Robeson), nor 
Taps Miller (Louis Armstrong) were 
very convincing in their roles. 

Miss Reading was until recently 
singing with the Lionel Hampton 
orchestra. She is the ‘personality 


‘TAPS’ MILLER 


plays and dances 


THE 
CHOCOLATIERS 
—comedy team 


from Harlem 


success’ of the show and knows her jazz. 
Some of her blues lyrics would merit a 
cinema X certificate, but they are sung 
with such engaging candour that they 
will harm no one. 


COMPANY OF STARS. 


Freddye Marshall was the original 
Bess of ‘Porgy and Bess’. She is lovely 
to look at, possesses a beautiful voice 
and is seen and heard at her best in the 
‘Blues Car’ sequence, and in her excel- 
lent impression of Ethel Waters. An- 
other to create a fine impression was 
Edric Connor. He is a striking looking 
man, and his singing of that good folk 
song John Henry was particularly good. 
‘Taps’ Miller is hardly another Louis 
Armstrong, but he plays some fair horn 
and dances with loose-limbed efficiency. 

Of the rest this is largely a company 
of stars and all in the cast do their 
level best to entertain with complete 
abandon and infectious gaiety. 

The comedy team from Harlem, the 
Chocolatiers, sing dance and work at 
such a speed that one wonders if they'll 
last the performance—let alone a long 
run. 

Some of the scenes, such as the 
‘Minstrel Car’ misfired somewhat, and 
one feels that Carl Latimer is hardly 
strong enough in voice or personality 
to provide the necessary link between 
scenes, but nevertheless this is a show 
you must see. 


THE MUSIC. 

The music is melodious and cheerful, 
and is well played by a pit orchestra 
that contains a number of ‘star’ names. 
One wonders why the name of Fletcher 
Henderson (originally named as_ the 
writer of the score) has been omitted 
from the programme, but can only 
presume that fresh material has now 
been composed by J. C. Johnson who 
joined the show from New York. 

All-in-all the presentation is excellent; 
the costumes colourful; most of the 
singing and dancing worthy of attention; 
which with the sight of the explosive 
Miss Reading makes an experience not 
easily forgotten. S.T. 
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You had better get ready to scrap that 
new LP equipment you have recently 
bought for it would now appear that 
disc records as such will shortly be as 
dead as the dodo. 

At a demonstration given at their 
studios last month His Master’s Voice 
disclosed their new “Stereosonic”, two 
channel tape records—a form of record- 
ing which makes Hi-Fi as outdated as 
Edison’s hill-and-dale method. 

This is really 3—D sound and until 
they pulled back the curtains to prove 
there was nothing on the stage except 
two loud speakers, it was very difficult 
to believe that the actual performers 
were not with us in the flesh. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent in his opening 
address put the matter succinctly, said, 
‘No longer does the music of an orches- 
tra, a choir, or a dance band appear to be 
static and funnelled through a loud- 
speaker aperture; it now, by this 
method, has all the character of being 
spread out across the width and depth 
of the stage, with the instruments and 
voices in the correct perspectives”. 

The new H.M.V. Stereosonic Tape 
Records and Reproducer will be on the 
market shortly. 


THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER. 


The month of May 1955 marks the 
tenth anniversary of the Fats Waller 
Memorial Week. Thoughout the years 
it has grown to International propor- 
tions until it is true to say that during 
the week 16th to 23rd May radio 
stations all over the world will be play- 
ing his records. 

The Friends of Fats—the Fats Waller 
Appreciation Society—which started 
in this country and has spread it’s 
membership all over the world,would 
seem to have gone a little dull on us at 
present. We have heard nothing of their 
activities for so many months that we 
wonder if they still survive, or if they 
are merely hibernating. 

But we do know that interest in 
Waller’s music is as much alive as ever 
it was, and that the sale of his records 
is ever on the increase. 

Fats has always been something of an 
enigma to the critics for by his clowning 
and comical burlesque his fame spread 


so that he became a best-selling-artist 
even to those who know nothing about 
jazz. 

And yet he was an extraordinary 
pianist and artist whose music will 
never die in the hearts of those who love 
jazz. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The American Fokelore Society, 
Box 5, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4. Pa. 
U.S.A. have recently published an 
excellent BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAzz. The 
book finely bound in cloth covers is by 
Alar P. Merriam and Robert J. Benford 
and sells at $6.00. It lists some 
3324 articles on jazz and contains 
complete indices and a listing of the 
world’s jazz magazines, with addresses 
and relative data. 


ARMSTRONG IN AUSSIELAND 


From the “Herald” of Melbourne, 
Australia, reporting on Louis Arm- 
strong’s recent visit to that city, comes 
this gem, “Bunk Jones took a liking to 
the kid and taught him to play trumpet 
by ear.” 

And to finish a quote from the Sydney 
Morning Herald by Louis himself. 
“Asked after the performance if he 
could play bebop, Louis replied, ‘Be- 
bop ? I just play music! Guys who 
inyent terms like that are walking the 
streets with their instruments under 
their arms !” THE Epiror. 


WE HEARD 


That Billy Holiday has made a return 
to the recording studios. With a group 
that included Charlie Shavers, Tony 
Scott, Leonard Gaskin, Budd Johnson, 
Billy Bauer, Billy Taylor and Cozy 
Cole, she made four sides including a 
romping version of Do Nothing Till You 
Hear From Me. Also in the recording 
studios was the Count Basie trumpeter 
Thad Jones, who backed by Charlie 
Mingus, Max Roach and Philadelphia 
pianist John Dennie, made an LP for 
Debut Records. Buck Clayton under 
the guidance of George Avakian and 
John Hammond has produced an LP for 
Columbia which excited the musicians 
taking part. These interested were, in 
addition to Clayton, Trummy Young, 
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Henderson Chambers, Joe Newman, 
Urbie Green, Lem Davis, Coleman 
Hawkins, Julian Dash, Charlie Fowlkes, 
Freddie Greene, Walter Page, Jo Jones, 
Sir Charles Thompson, Billy Kyle and 
Milt Hinton. The personnels were 
swapped around from tune to tune, and 
the reports say the results were highly 
excellent. The death has occurred in 
New York of drummer Abbie Brunies, 
brother of trombonist George. He died 
whilst on the stand at Child’s Paramount 
just as the band, Sharkey Bonano’s, 
were commencing the evening show. 
Another loss to jazz comes with the 
death of Buck Washington. Although 
Buck was primarily a dancer he was a 
fine pianist and will be remembered by 
the famous duet with Louis Armstrong 
on Dear Old Southland; the 1933 sides 
behind Bessie Smith; and the fine sides 
with Coleman Hawkins released here by 
Parlophone. There have been recent 
changes in the Stan Getz group. Bob 
Brookmeyer has joined on valve trom- 
bone, Phil Sunkel is on trumpet, and 
Wendell Marshall from the Ellington 
band is joining the rhythm section. 
George Shearing will arrive in this country 
early this month—his first visit for 
eight years. After a long stay, Jimmy 
McPartland who inaugurated the jazz 
policy at the Metropole New York, has 
left to go on the road with his wife 
Marion. The Red Allen-Cozy Cole 
group will continue at this venue and 
the relief band will be led by old timer 
Louis Metcalf. Leonard Feather has 
been named as _ repertoire-consultant 
by Period Records. Look out for 
periodical news in all musical papers, 
stop, period, stop! Jack Teagarden 
has returned to the Blue Note, Chicago. 
Still playing and singing in that easy 
relaxed manner, his Dixieland brand of 
music is much to the liking of the 
patrons. Gerry Mulligan has recorded 
again for the first time for over twelve 
months. A 12-inch LP was cut for 
Pacific, using Jon Eardly, trumpet; Red 
Mitchell, bass; and Chico Hamilton, 
drums on one side, with the addition of 
Bob Brookmeyer, trombone, and Zoot 
Sims, tenor, on the other. His erst- 
while trumpeter, Chet Baker has been 
signed up for a major role in a new 
movie, Hell’s Horizon. Baker, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, will act the part of a 
trumpet player. Last but not least, 
someone has at last recorded under his 
own name that great baritone saxo- 
phonist Harry Carney, Sides were made 
for Clef and Norman Granz dreamed 
up a lush string section for the session. 
Bad dream it seems. 
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PAUL 


LENNIE 


KONITZ * DESMOND ~ NIEHAUS 


three great 


alto-saxophonists 


by KEITH GOODWIN 


With the sudden, tragic passing of the 
great Charlie Parker, the jazz world 
has suffered a great loss. “Bird” had 
more influence over the jazz world than 
any other man. He might almost have 
been called the “inventor” of bop, or 
the “‘father”’ of modern jazz. 

But his untimely death has left a 
problem, for Parker was the idol of the 
coloured alto-saxophone players in his 
country. They took their lead from him, 
and some even tried to copy his tone 
and sequence of ideas to gain recogni- 
tion. 

But now that Parker is no more, who 
will the alto men look to for inspiration 
and guidance ? 

Clever as he may be, it is hardly 
likely that any of them will follow Gigi 
Gryce, for although he is an interesting 
soloist and a good all-round musician, 
he is certainly not in the Parker class. 


THE BIG THREE 


To my way of thinking, there are 
now but three men capable of showing 
the way for the others—Lee Konitz, Paul 
Desmond and Lennie Niehaus. All 
three have a similar style and intonation, 
and play in the “cool” manner. But 
solowise, they are complete individual- 
ists. 

Konitz has been at the top of the 
ladder for a long time now, a close 
rival of Parker despite their contrasting 
styles. It was Konitz who introduced 
the thin, yet nevertheless warm-toned 
alto. He was first heard by the majority 
of the British jazz public with the Lennie 
Tristano Sextet. 

His lyrical, flowing lines were soon 


LENNIE NIEHAUS 


accepted and he became a permanent 
part of the jazz scene. With his own 
quintet, he made a series of records that 
showed off his playing to its fullest 
extent. His decision to join the Stan 
Kenton Orchestra two years ago was 
nothing short of startling. Nobody 
expected Konitz to switch to big band 
jazz after he had been so successful with 
smaller units. 

Yet it was here that Konitz refuted so 
many of his critics when he proved 
beyond doubt that his music came from 


‘the heart as well as the head. His 


work with Stan was brilliant. He 
improved tremendously to become the 
leading soloist of a star-studded group 
of musicians. 


PAUL DESMOND 


Paul Desmond came upon the scene 
with the arrival of Dave Brubeck. 
His alto became an integral part of 
Brubeck’s original Jazz Workshop Octet 
When the group broke up, Desmond 
remained with Dave, and_ readily 
seized the opportunity of being heard 
more as an individualist than as a 
sidesman. Soon critics who found 
fault in his fluent, melodic phrasing, 
were forced to admit that he was swing- 
ing alongside the rest, and in many 
cases, blowing much better. 

His tone has a nice, soft edge, not 
unlike Konitz, and he blows long, 
sweeping lines equally well around a slow 
ballad or an up-tempo jump number. 
Like Brubeck, he studied with Darius 
Milhaud, thus presenting plausible 
explanation as to why there is sucha 
remarkable affinity of ideas between the 
two. 

Desmond still plays in the “cool” 
style, and it goes without saying that 
today, he is recognised as one of the 
leading authorities on modern jazz 
and alto saxophone playing in general. 

And so to the most recent name to 
appear on the jazz scene—Lennie 
Niehaus. I can only pass judgment 
on Lennie on the strength of his first 
record release in this country. But even 
now, I am prepared to say that Niehaus, 
in my Own opinion, is probably the 
most logical successor to Parker, and 
one of the greatest exponents of the 
alto saxophone the jazz world ever 
has known. 


LEE KONITZ 


Niehaus has a tone not unlike Konitz 
or Desmond, flowing and melodic, but 
perhaps not quite as thin. He improvis- 
es thoughtfully and carefully, adapting 
himself to the music he is playing—the 
mark of a true perfectionist. 


He is, without question, a remarkable 
man and an exceptionally talented 
musician. At the early age of 11, he 
studied violin with his father, a pro- 
fessional violinist. In the following two 
years, he studied oboe and bassoon, be- 
fore turning his attention to the alto saxo- 
phone at the age of 13. This instrument 
was not held in great repute in classical 
circles, and, needless to say, Lennie’s 
decision came as a great shock to his 
family. Now, at 25, he emerges not 
only as a great alto soloist, but also as 
an arranger and composer of note. 


MR. ALTO, B.A. 

The holder of a Batchelor of Arts . 
Degree, Lennie is also the composer of 
a violin sonata, a woodwind trio and 
several clarinet quartets. 


All this goes to prove that apart from 
being a great soloist, Lennie is an 
equally great technician. He knows 
exactly what he is doing, he knows his 
music and just what he wants to 
achieve—and above all, he gets there. 


But Lennie’s music just doesn’t come 
from the head alone. He has a strong 
sense of rhythm, and swings easily and 
quietly. His music does come from the 
heart, and in it all, beneath those long, 
flowing passages and that beautifully 
warm tone, one can always detect the 
inventive genius of the great Parker. 

But of these three, who is now to 
become the elected leader of alto 
saxophone jazz ? I feel confident that 
it will be one of these three men, and 
I think that it will bring about a big 
turning point in modern jazz—a turn 
towards the West Coast idiom, which 
has already had a great influence on the 
jazz world as a whole. 
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10. SILVERTONE (continued). 


8. 4000 series; from Gennett matrices. 
This series includes the real ‘‘collector’s 
items” on Silvertone, such as by Jelly Roll 
Morton (4028, 4038, 4040, 4041; Red 
Onion Jazz Babies (4029, 4032, 4033), Baby 
Bonnie (4031), Kitty Irvin (4035), etc. 
These are listed in the standard discograp- 
hical works under the artists’ names. 
William Jennings Bryan, Vernon Dalhart, 
the Original Indiana Five, and various 
hillbilly groups are also represented. The 
highest known number is 4051, by Josie 
Miles. Unfortunately, none of these reside 
in my collection; I wish they did. 

9. 4800-4900 series: apparently mainly 
Homer Rodeheaver items retaining the 
catalogue numbers of the original Gennett 
issues. Dan Mahony has this: 

4894. A. THE OLE RUGGED Cross (7900-a) 
by Rodeheaver, Asher and Criterion Quar- 
tette—baritone, contralto and quartette, 
orch., acc. 

B. Open My Eyes THAT I May SEE 
{7892-a)—by Homer Rodeheaver, baritone 
with orch. acc. 

This same coupling is also on Gennett 
4894; and a Silvertone sleeve lists this and 
4896 and 4898, all Rodeheaver couplings, 
and all identical in artists and titles to the 
same Gennett catalogue numbers. 

(10). 5000 series: from Gennett matrices, 
Electrobeam period. Note that numbers in 
this series duplicate those of the earlier 
Federal-derived blue-and-silver Silvertones. 
On at least some of these (viz. the A side of 
5108) the words ““TRUPHONIC RECORDING” 
are added beneath the brand name. 

5009 A. SIDEWALKS OF New York, LET 
Me CaLt You SWEETHEART, and SWEET 
Rostt O’Grapy. (no matrix visible). 

B AFTER THE BALL, PEEK A Boo, 
IN THE Goop OLD SUMMERTIME, and THE 
KeNTUCKY WONDER BEAN WITH His 
Dous_e BARRELED SHOT GUN. (no matrix 
visible). 

Both sides, old Time Instrumentals; 
Walter C. Peterson, harmonica and guitar. 

This coupling, identical in all respects, is 
also on Silvertone 25009 (see below), and 
on Silvertone 8204 with slight variations in 
wording (see below). Perry Armagnac 
supplies details of all three from personal 
observation. The Gennett ledgers confirm 
these three Silvertone issues, as well as 
giving other contemporary issues: Gennett 
6078 and Supertone 9196 for the same 
coupling, and various split issues on 
Champion, Challenge, Superior and Bell. 
The true matrix numbers are (for the A side) 
12633, and for B, 12631. 

Another example, from my collection, is: 
5108 A. Here AM J—BROKEN HEARTED 
{no matrix visible): by: Grandview Inn 
Orchestra, with vocal chorus. 

B. Is Ir PossiBL—E THAT SHE Loves 
Me (no matrix visible); by Eddie Miles and 
his Orch., with vocal chorus. 


DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER C. ALLEN 


The Gennett ledgers show that the B 


‘title was recorded by Eddie Miles and his 


Club Florentine Orch. (vocal by Sol Bear- 
man) in Birmingham, Alabama, during 
August 1927, and that matrix GEX-830-A 
was used for Gennett 6247A, Champion 
15345A, and Silvertone 5108B. The 
reverse has not yet been traced. Inciden- 
tally, the record is musically worthless. 

(11). 6000 series: this may derive from 
the AUTOGRAPH label. The following item 
has been seen by Carl Kendziora and Brian 
Rust; Jesse Crawford is known to have 
recorded these titles for Autograph 4000 
and 439 (sic) respectively, and the matrices 
smack of Autograph. 

6079 A. THE Rosary (578-2) 

B. HuMORESQUE. (441) 

Both sides as by: Jesse Crawford—organ 
solos. 

(12). 8000 series: from Gennett matrices 
with the legend TRUPHONIC RECORDING 
added below the brand name. The follow- 
ing example is from Perry Armagnac (see 
also Silvertone 5009, above): 

8204 A. MEDLEY OF OLD TIMERS, part | 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW York; Let ME CALL 
You SWEETHEART; SWEET RosiE O.GRADY. 

B. MEDLEY OF OLD TIMERS, part 2. 
AFTER THE BALL; PEEK A Boo; IN THE 
Goop OLD SUMMERTIME; THE KENTUCKY 
WOoNDER BEAN WITH His DouBLE BARRELED 
SHoT GUN. 

Both sides as by: Walter Peterson (W.L.S. 
Artist), harmonica and guitar. (See above 
for matrices and tie-ins). 

13. 21500 series: from PLAZA matrices. 
This example is in the collection of Arnold 
Stilwell: 

21515 A. Grve Me A NIGHT IN JUNE 
(7453-22) 

B. I CAN’T BELIEVE THAT YOU'RE IN 
Love WitH Me (7454-31). 

Both sides by: Sam Lanin’s Dance Orch- 
estra; vocal refrains by Irving Kaufman. 

No tie-ins with Banner-Regal have yet 
been established, but the matrices are 
typical of that group; and the surviving 
Plaza files at Columbia Records reveal that 
these numbers were recorded August 12, 
1927. 

(14). 25000 series: from Gennett mat- 
rices, and apparently interlocking with the 
5000 series (brown label). See 5009 above 
for corresponding details of 25009. This 
series may have been started to eliminate 
duplication of the preceding blue-and-silver 
Silvertone 5000 series by the brown 5000s. 

There may well have been other catalogue 
series and sources on this brown Silvertone 
label; the above are simply the ones for 
which we can supply known examples. We 
have not yet delved into the Sears catalogues 
for the 1920s, for example; when we do so, 
we may find more numerical series. 

Through most of the Depression years, 
the low ebb of the American record industry, 
the name SILVERTONE lay dormant. It was 
revived for a brief period before American 
entry into World War II, however, with a 
plain white label using blue print, on red 
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plastic discs. These were pressed by 
Columbia for Sears; I have no examples to 
hand, but from Helene Chmura I have a 
complete list from Columbia’s files. The 
major series began at 500, released Dec. 16, 
1940, and ended at 607, released Dec. 8, 
1941. Of interest to collectors are: 

528 SoxirupDE (B15910), Moon GLow 
(B15912), by Duke Ellington and his Orch- 
estra. 

542 through 545: four couplings by 
Benny Goodman. 

546, 548: by Will Bradley and his Orch- 
estra. 

Most of the others are by Andre Kostel- 
anetz, Eddy Duchin, Horace Heidt, and 
their ilk, and by various house bands 
disguised on the label simply as Salon 
Orchestra or Concert Orchestra. 

This concludes this necessarily condensed 
summary of the scope of the SILVERTONE 
label, one of four private brands issued for 
sale in Sears Roebuck stores and catalogues. 
The succeeding chapters on Challenge, 
Conqueror and Supertone will, I hope, 
prove to be not as long. 
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A BUNDLE 
OF 


BLUES 


by DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


This month the choice of blues 
singers is indeed wide; HMV, Vogue 
and Decca have interesting material on 
their lists. There is for example the 
work of Bessie Tucker on a fine HMV 
EP 7EG 8085 (“Fryin’ Pan Skillet 
Blues”, ‘Penitentiary Blues” / “I Got 
All Cut To Pieces”, ‘“‘Fort Worth and 
Denver Blues”). This singer is almost 
completely unknown to British enthus- 
iasts and these are the first titles to be 
issued in this country. She appeared 
originally on the Victor Race Series for 
whom she recorded a number of blues 
around the late ‘twenties and early 
thirties. 

BACK TO BESSIE 

When I reviewed the Bessie Smith 
album last month, I dealt fully with the 
problem of what is , and what is not 
pure blues singer. I tried to show that 
there have been approximately two 
traditions of women singers, those of pure 
folk origin, and those who although 
they sing the blues with conviction 
and feeling, show the influence of the 
cabaret and vaudeville world from 
which they have sprung. Bessie Smith 
was the greatest singer of the blues who 
has ever lived—she combined all the 
best from the two styles and trans- 
formed her material into something 
personal. In spite of what George 
Avakian’s fine notes may say, Bessie, 
on record was never 100°, a country 
singer. No criticism is implied for she 
was unique, and her art will live as long 
as blues are sung. Let us return now to 
the other Bessie surnamed Tucker 
There are certainly no vaudeville or 
cabaret overtones in the singing of this 
great artist. Miss Tucker is just about 
the most earthy singer that I have 
heard for many a year. Here is a 
singer who has no time for sophistica- 
tion or smooth delivery; she just moans 
and wails her way through four blues 
themes, putting into them all the feeling 
of which she is capable. The reader is 
warned, this is singing for the connois- 
seur. The casual listener will certainly 
not get the message. for the music, like 
that of Blind Lemon and Leadbelly, is 
is not easy, one really has to concen- 
trate to understand. My great fear is 
that the so called jazz public will not 


try to meet this singer half way. The 
market for this kind of thing is small, 
and this may prove a stumbling block 
when we wish for future issues. 

Of almost equal interest is another 
HMV EP by the Memphis Jug Band 
(“Stringy Woman Blues” “Newport 
News Blues” / “A Black Woman Is 
Like a Black Snake” “On The Road 
Again”. 7EG 8073). This is gay rocking 
music which should appeal to most 
‘blues lovers. The personnel of this 
particular group is a bit of a mystery. 
Many guesses have been made, and 
some of them may be correct. It is 
obvious from these four tracks that the 
Memphis Jug Band covered a number 
of similar styled groups, or if this was 
not the case, the group varied in both 
personnel and numbers from session to 
session. On some can be heard that 
great blues singer Sleepy John gEstes 
(I am fairly certain that “Newport News 
Blues” contains him, with possibly Gus 
Cannon somewhere around). The 
harmonica which can be heard in 
several titles is played by Noah Lewis, 


a. least he is known to have recorded 
with this group from time to time. 
AS for the rest, the name of Shade is 
Siven as the composer of all four titles, 
together with Weldon (could this be 
Willie Weldon, also known as Casey 
Bill ?), so it is more than possible that 
Will Shade was the organiser. Anyway 
the music is delightful and very much in 
the tradition of jug bands. “A Black 
Woman Is Like A Black Snake” shows 
obvious white influences, and sounds 
rather like a Negro Hill Billy ! Never- 
theless it has great charm. “‘On the Road 
Again” is good blues, as also is “Stringy 
Woman”, The outstanding side is 
“Newport News Blues”. 

When Big Bill Broonzy was over here 
he was constantly talking about Muddy 
Water, whom he considered to be one of 
the finest singers in the States at that 
time. Muddy comes from the Mississi- 
ppi and is fairly well known to readers, 
for Vogue has issued a number of titles 
by him. Now comes the latest from this 
company: “Muddy Waters with Little 

(continued on page 32) 


CANNON’S JUG STOMPERS and/or THE MEMPHIS JUG BAND 
(Gus Canon, Sleepy John Estes and Noah Lewis) 
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THE CURRENT 
GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY 


GERALD LASCELLES :: BRIAN NICHOLLS :: KEITH GOODWIN :: PETER TANNER :: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Standard Play 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
GARY CROSBY 
Struttin’ with some barbecue / Ko-ko-mo 
(Brunswick 05400) 
**Barbecue” leads off nicely with a typical 
Louis introduction, and then settles down 
to the familiar pattern for this sort of record. 
Gary Crosby hasn’t his father’s timing or 
his mellow manner at the microphone, and 
Louis scats lightly in the background. The 
support given by the band is lamentable, 
and I am surprised that such unfortunate 
sounds are allowed to be released. ‘“*Ko-ko- 
mo” has the support of the Conlon Rhythm- 
aires who put up a better show, even though 
the material is inadequate. G.L. 


THE VIC ASH QUARTET 
Dream a little dream of me / Good Bait 
(Columbia DC689) 

These two recent releases on the Colum- 
bia Overseas List again find poll-winning 
clarinettist Vic Ash in good form. Vic is a 
musician of rare talent. He favours playing 
in the lower register, and swings easily 
and fluently. 

On the medium-fast “Dream,” Vic 
shares the solo honours with pianist Eddie 
Thompson, whilst the rhythm team of 
Bill Sutcliffe (bass) & Alan Ganley (drums) 
provide a competent backing. 

The reverse side sees a revival of the 
Tad Dameron classic “Good Bait.”” The 
group is enlarged to a quintet by the 
addition of an unidentified bongoes player. 
I like the way Eddie Thompson “‘feeds”’ his 
leader, also his crisp 32 bar solo contri- 
bution. 

My only real criticism is that I wish Vic 
had chosen something a little more original 
or up-to-date to display his talents than 
this well-tried composition. K.G. 


THE CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Long ago and far away / Bea’s Flat 
(Vogue V2309) 

Previously issued as part of an EP 
(Vogue EPV1032), which I reviewed last 
month, these two tracks are showcases for 
Chet Baker’s lyrical, chirupping trumpet. 

He solos well on both sides and there are 


some tasteful piano sequences from his 
equally modern-minded colleague Russ 
Freeman, who, incidentally, penned the 
up-tempo “‘Bea’s Flat.” Carson Smith and 
Larry Bunker lend some very rhythmic 
bass and drums support. K.G. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Bobby Shafto / The Martinique 
(Decca F10492) 

Two good sides from the Barber Band. 
“Bobby Shafto” is a loose adaptation from 
the tune of the same name. A translation 
from one set of folk music into the idiom 
of another with a flowing Monty Sunshine 
solo. 

“The Martinique,’ as its name implies, 
has that Spanish Twinge (sorry tinge). 
It has been studiously rehearsed and the 
band swings confidently through the breaks. 
There is some fine two part playing between 
Chris and Monty in the lower registers and 
the whole side has a controlled relaxation 
which is extremely pleasant. This band 
becomes more listenable every day. B.N. 


SIDNEY BECHET with 
CLAUDE LUTER ORCHESTRA 
Strike up the band / Wabash Blues 

(Vogue V2310) 

Both these were recorded on January 
18th, 1952 and are typical examples of 
Bechet’s work with the Claude Luter band. 
Quite frankly the French group just isn’t 
good enough and both performances suffer 
from a lack of attack and a ploddy rhythm 
section. Sidney himself is excellent and solos 
in his usual impeccable manner, but both 
performances are on the commercial side, 
the latter being distinctly Pee Wee Hunt in 
flavour, except for Pops himself. If you like 
Bechet, you may like to add this to the 
collection for his contribution, but it’s far 
from his best work. Pet. 


BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA 
Let’s dance / Jumpin’ at the woodside 
(Capitol CL14259) 

These two fine sides mark Benny's 
return to the Capitol label with a new band 
and very nice too! Benny couples a new 
version of his theme song, adapted from 
Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” with a 
swinging arrangement of the well known 
Count Basie standard. 

The first side is a_ straightforward 
arrangement and varies little from the old 
Columbia version. It bears the unmistakable 
Goodman sound, with some neat clarinet 
from the leader. fine rocking 
performance. The reverse is even better, for 
not only is Benny’s own clarinet playing 
relaxed and as impeccable musically as ever, 
but there is also some excellent trumpet 
playing from Ruby Braff, a player who 
possesses both warmth and feeling, coupled 
with a hot, driving style. Mel Powell, too, 
Ln iy some fine piano in the Basie manner, 
and the whole performance builds to a 
really swinging final ensemble chorus with 
a fade-out finish. This is the best B.G. heard 
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in a long while, and superbly recorded by 
the new Hi-Fi process. 


BILL HALEY & HIS COMETS 
Mambo Rock / Birth of the Boogie 
(Brunswick 05405) 

They tell me that this record sold some- 
thing like a million copies in the States. 
Obviously newspaper proprietors aren't the 
only people becoming bomb happy. Bill 
Haley sings (2?) in what could be called a 
semi-commercial R and B style while his 
Comets provide a Mambo and Boogie back- 
ground respectively. An alto saxophonist 
plays two quotes from ‘Peanut Vendor” 
on the mambo side and one is able to make 
one’s acquaintance with a ‘boot’ electric 
guitar on the reverse. B.N. 
STAN KENTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Don’t take your love from me / Alone too long 

(Capitol CL4247) 
Malaguena / A-ting-a-ling 
(Capitol CL14259) 

Unusually languid music graces the first 
coupling by Kenton, the accent being on 
the arranger’s skill, which has not entirely 
worked out in this instance. A goodish 
alto solo graces “Don’t take.’ *‘Mala- 
guena’ has some energetic rhythm section 
work, and Anne Richards is credited with a 
vocal chorus on this side which appears to 
be non-existent, unless the brass section has 
succeeded in eclipsing her vocal efforts, as 
it nearly does on the reverse. G.L. 

THE MILLS BROTHERS 
Paper Valentine / The Urge 
(Brunswick 05390) 

“Paper Valentine’ is an unashamed re- 
issue of ‘Paper Doll.’ There is the same 
tune, same arrangement and very nearly 
the same words. If you liked the Mills 
Brothers’ version of **Paper Doll,” you will 
like this. As always, their treatment of a 
tune is commendable. The “Urge” is also 
not a new tune. Some artless lyrics have 
been added to a tune that you will recog- 
nise immediately, but which for the life of 
me, I can’t put a name to. A somewhat 
second hand effort all round. B.N. 

THE KEN MOULE SEVEN 
Hallelujah / I’m beginning to see the light 
(Decca F10478) 

Two more selections from the modernist 
concert organised last October at the Royal 
Festival Hall by the N.J.F. The group play 
quite well, but there is nothing very 
original or distinguished about either side, 
both being derivative in the extreme and 
lacking both the attack and rhythm of the 
American bands of this type. 

The first side has become better known as 
“Perdido” in recent years, but here the 
original chord sequence is ably variated by 
trumpet, two tenors, baritone, drums, bass 
and piano. The tenor playing of Roy 
Sidwell and Keith Barr is perhaps the 
highspot of this side. 

The Duke’s well known tune on the 
reverse loses much of its quality with a 
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choppy and _ indeterminate performance 
which is fussy in the extreme. Dave Usden’s 
trumpet is featured quite effectively and 
he has style, if little originality. ea. 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
Carson City Stage / Cherry 
(Vogue V2304) 

Two more tracks from the previously 
issued Vogue LP serve as a reminder of the 
superb artisty of the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet. 

The slower-paced, almost Dixie-styled 
“Cherry,” spotlights the crisp, melodic 
trumpet of Chet Baker and Mulligan’s own 
baritone. Baker tends to sound like the 
great Bix Beiderbecke in many ways and I 
have a feeling that he must have been 
greatly influenced by records of Bix. 

The reverse side, an original by Carson 
Smith, makes an adequate vehicle for the 
composer’s own forceful bass playing. 
Mulligan and Baker again turn in a couple 
of nice solos, supported by Chico Hamil- 
ton’s drums. K.G. 
LEO PARKER “MR. BIG HORN” 

AND HIS MAD LADS 
Cool Leo / Leo’s Boogie 
(Vogue V2311) 

Since their initial success with Earl Bostic, 
Vogue have been the main promoters of 
R and B in Britain. Taking this to the 
extreme of this record may lose them a lot 
of friends. 

Both sides were made originally for 
United Records, Chicago—which just goes 
to show. “Mr. Big Horn” is credited with 
the composition of both numbers, which is 
fatuous, as both are further commitments 
to wax of the original R and B tune. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if Leo Parker wasn’t so 
obviously a competent musician wasting 
his time saying nothing. An_ interesting 
piano player can be heard on ‘“‘Cool Leo.” 


THE BUD POWELL TRIO 
Nice work if you can get it / I should care 
(Vogue V2298) 

Bud Powell is, without doubt, one of the 
greatest pianists the jazz world has ever 
known. I have always liked him, and have 
long held the belief that he improvises 
better in the slower-paced ballads. 

“Nice Work,” however, has completely 
ruined my theory, for Bud’s fast treatment 
of the lovely Gershwin theme is some of the 
most sparkling, melodic piano playing I 
have yet heard on record. It swings with an 
easy relaxed beat and is one of the best 
Powell releases to date. 

Bud is equally at home on the slow 
ballad “I should care.”’ The subtle beauty of 
his impeccable phrasing is a striking feature 
of this side, but, sad to say, the recording 
is not all that could be desired. K.G. 
FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 

Black and blue / Farewell blues 
(Parlophone R4006) 

Sound performances from one of our 
stalwart home-bred bands, which continue 
the Randall tradition of jazz in Nicksieland 
style. Nice piano is a feature of “*Black,” 
and the faster “Farewell” has excellent solos 
from the whole front line. The musicianly 
qualities of this band are things which 
Freddy should be justly proud of, and they 
merit the attention of others who play this 
type of jazz. G.L. 

THE HORACE SILVER TRIO 
Ecarah / Safari 
(Vogue V2307) 


Horace Silver is a pianist worthy of more 
than casual mention. His touch is somewhat 
heavy, but he phrases well, and makes 
extensive use of a driving left hand to 
generate a powerful beat. 

As a composer-arranger, he ranks along- 
side the best of the modern-minded musi- 
cians of today and in addition, he offers 
good solos on both of these original compo- 
sitions. 

“Ecarah” (try it backwards subsituting 
an “o” for the second “‘a’’) has definite 
leanings towards our old friend ‘‘Taboo.” 
Silver’s piano sustains interest throughout, 
and only Art Blakey’s final drum roll 
seems out of place. 

Listen carefully to ‘Safari’ and you will 
be able to detect traces of “*Perfidia” in 
places. Again, there is some nice, almost 
“over-busy”’ piano, and Blakey turns in an 
interesting and imaginative 16-bar drum 
break, although he seems too loud and over 
recorded on both tracks. K.G. 

JOSH WHITE 
Apples, peaches, and cherries / Bon-Bons, 
chocolates and chewing gum 
(Vogue V2308) 

Which do you prefer, fruit or candy? 
You can take your choice on these two 
folksy tunes by Josh. The first side is a 
current pop which is reminiscent of ‘* Molly 
Malone” and not very distinguished. The 
reverse, an original by Josh and Carol 
White is a little better, but is not improved 
by multi-recording technique. Both have 
commercial possibilities, but are not likely 
to appeal to the serious blues collector. P.T. 

PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 
Mississippi Mud / Then and now 
(Vogue-Coral Q72064) 

You must have a gimmick to sell records 
these days, it is said, and Paul Whiteman 
is making a comeback in the music field 
with re-creations of the arrangements which 
first brought him fame and fortune nearly 
thirty years ago. 

The first side tries to re-create the close 
harmony singing of the original Rhythm 
Boys, and since imitation is said to be the 
sincerest form of flattery, no doubt Bing, 
Harry Barris and Al Rinker should be 
flattered by this belated recognition of their 
early talents. Unfortunately for Whiteman 
he is unable today to muster such promising 
youngsters as Bix, Trumbauer, Friedman, 
Venuti-Lang and the Dorsey Brothers who 
all helped make the original recordings so 
successful. The less said about the reverse 
the better, except that “then” is far pre- 
ferable to “‘now.” 

LESTER YOUNG 
After you’ve gone / No eyes blues 
(Melodisc 1034) 

Both these recordings are from the 
American Aladdin label and were made in 
the late forties. Both are showcases for 
Lester’s fantastic technique on the tenor in 
contrasting moods, and should please all 
who admire his work. 

The first side is taken at fast tempo and 
is Pres all the way, except for a short piano 
passage by Wesley Jones; supporting him 
in the rhythm department are: Curley 
Counce, bass and Johnny Otis on drums. 
The reverse is an original blues by Lester 
and was recorded at a later session; it 
features Pres in delightful, rhapsodic mood 
with some nice blue piano from Argonne 
Thornton. An excellent performance and 
recommended. P.T. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL STARS 
Basin Street Blues (pts 1 and 2) 
Otchi-Tchor-Ni-Ya / Margie 
(Brunswick OE9006) 

These three selections have all been 
issued in a recent Brunswick LP, noted 
in these columns in January last, whilst 
the two-part “Basin Street Blues’’ also 
appeared on 78 last autumn, so this issue 
would seem a little superfluous, in spite 
of the sleeve note insistence that it is “‘an 
answer to a national demand.” 

The numbers were all featured in the 
film ‘‘The Glenn Miller Story,’ and have 
been re-created by a group which includes 
Barney Bigard, Bud Freeman, Trummy 
Young and Billy Kyle in the personnel. All 
feature some good Armstrong horn, 
whilst Billy Kyle solos attractively. on 
“‘Basin Street’? and the traditional Russian 
song. ‘‘Margie”’ is probably the best of the 
threesome, featuring some excellent Trum- 
my Young trombone. PT. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Going to town / Black and Tan Fantasie / 
Shout ’em, Aunt Tilly / Double Check Stomp 

(Columbia SEG7586) 

A band with a beat comes up in the lists 
again, and seems to be improving all. the 
time. I approve the choice of tunes, three 
being lesser known Ellington pieces, 
“Shout ’em, Aunt Tilly,” ‘Double check 
stomp,” and ‘Going to town,” whilst 
“Black and tan fantasy,’ completes the 
session. My choice falls on “Double” and 
“Going,” which have some extremely good 
ensemble passages and gutty solos. I regret 
that they have attempted ‘‘Black and tan,” 
for the original is too well known, and 
comparisons are inevitable. At first I 
suspected that the rhythm section was a 
trifle over-recorded; subsequently I checked 
and found that the balance reproduces 
almost exactly the effect which Messrs. 
Braud, Guy, and Greer achieved in the 
Ellington records of this period (1928-30). 
In all, the results are most impressive, and 
I am sure that this capable and ambitious 
band has a more promising future than any 
other band playing in England today. G.L. 


JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND with 
BERTIE KING 
Merrydown Blues / Skokiaan / I’d love it / 
It’s tight like that 
(Decca DFE6238) 

These recordings were made at the 
National Jazz Federation’s first British 
Festival of Jazz last October. There are the 
usual balance failures inherent with re- 
cording at public concerts, but, as is so often 
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the case, the atmosphere that has been 
captured makes up for this. 

Bertie King is featured on alto on all the 
tracks except “It’s tight like that,” which 
presents Chris Barber the vocalist. The 
sleeve notes suggest that Bertie, with his 
experience, sparked the younger men to 
less self-conscious playing. This may well 
be so. On “I'd love it,” the band suddenly 
develops a swinging, almost coloured sound. 
It is not decrying the other numbers to say 
that “I’d love it” stands out as quite ex- 
ceptional. 

Apart from one unfortunate section in 
“It’s tight like that’? when the audience can 
be heard quite clearly clapping round, over 
and off the beat, this is a record which 
British traditional jazz can be proud of. 

B.N. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Basie Standards 
(Brunswick OE9015) 


Four famous performances by the Basie 
band of the middle and late thirties which 
deserve a place in the collection of anyone 
who likes “‘middle period” swing, sparked 
by the leader’s own driving piano playing. 

The four sides are: ““One O’Clock Jump,” 
‘Honeysuckle Rose,” “Swinging the Blues”’ 
and “Blue and Sentimental; and all are 
too well known to need comment, except 
to remind you that the last title features one 
of the late Herschel Evans’ best recorded 
tenor solos. Recommended. 


How long blues / Royal Garden Blues / 
Cafe Society Blues / St. Louis Blues 
(Columbia SEG7578) 


First and third titles are Basie at the 
piano with Fred Green, guitar, Walter 
Page, bass and Jo Jones, drums. The mood 
established is a quiet one, with the Counts 
sparse piano style interspersed with inter- 
jections from the rhythm. Piano and rhythm 
move lightly together in easy relaxation. 

On the other tracks Buck Clayton, trum- 
pet and Don Byas join the proceedings. 
The treatment of ‘“‘Royal Garden” is very 
light hearted, and includes solos from Byas 
and the big toned Clayton. Don Byas plays 
finely on “St. Louis’ and Clayton’s muted 
trumpet chorus is a winner. 

Four good tracks to put amongst the 
spate of Basie that has recently been — 
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SIDNEY BECHET WITH 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
BAND 
Who’s sorry now / Sleepy time down South / 
I told you once / Georgia 
(Melodisc EPM7-51) 

These are historic recordings, and 
deserve to be examples of classic jazz. 
Unfortunately, they do not live up to one’s 
expectations. Bechet is obviously playing 
and thinking at a different level from the 
Lyttelton band, which, after all, was in- 
experienced and completely overawed in 
1949. “Sleepy Time” and “‘I told you once”’ 
are virtually Bechet solos with hesitant 
band backgrounds. ‘‘Georgia’’ is the most 
polished track, with the band taking a 
reasonable share in the proceedings. Humph 
takes a commendable solo and a band sound 
almost develops. Jack Higgins, who wrote 
the sleeve notes, has had a fast one pulled 
on him here. He talks, for most of the cover, 
about ‘Some of these days,” which Melo- 
disc haven’t seen fit to put on the record 
inside. B.N. 
‘THE CLIFFORD BROWN SEXTET& 

OCTET 
Conception / All the things you are / All 
Weird 
(Vogue EPV1041) 

Most people will already know of 
Clifford Brown’s claim to overnight fame 
whilst playing away from his own country. 
He first came to light as an oustanding 
jazz trumpet soloist whilst touring Europe 
with the Lionel Hampton band in the 
Autumn of 1953. Now, his name can be 
bracketed with those of Gilespie, Davis 
and Baker. 

All three titles on this EP were recorded 
in Paris in September, 1953 (the sextet) or 
October (the octet). 

There is nothing unduly oustanding 
about either of the sextet sides, apart from 
the fact that there is a strange ‘‘echoing”’ 
effect about the recording. Nevertheless, 
it’s good jazz, and Gigi Gryce, Jimmy 
Gourley, Brown, and pianist Henri Renaud 
turn in some nice work on the Gryce 
original ‘‘Conception.”” The same men, in 
the order stated above, again solo on the 
well-tried ‘‘All the things,” which is made 
just a little more interesting by a snappy 
guitar introduction. 

Clifford’s own ‘All Weird,”’ by the Octet, 
turns out to be a very interesting compo- 
sition, very reminiscent of the early Tad 


Dameron or Miles Davis work. His own 

fluent trumpet and Jean-Louis Viale’s 

forceful drumming help to make this the 

best of the three sides. K.G. 
SAM BUTERA 

Sam’s Reverie / Linda / The things I love / 

I don’t want to set the world on fire 
(HMV 7EG8087) 

Sam Butera is a R and B artist of the 
Bostic school, but with considerably more 
taste. The first three numbers are treated 
in modern jump style with Sam’s tenor 
dominating throughout, supported by a 
neat instrumental group. “Linda’’ and 
“The things I love’ have a good swing to 
them and are very easy to listen to, though 
not particularly distinguished as jazz. The 
old Bon Bon favourite ‘“‘World on fire” 
comes in for slow, moody treatment and is 
good of its type. BF. 

THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 
All of me / East End Blues / Them there 
eyes / S’wonderful 
(Melodisc EPM7-53) 

These four selections will bring back 
happy memories to those people who used 
to enjoy listening to the Stompers at the 
London Jazz Club between 1951 and 1953. 
They were all recorded in August 1953, 
shortly before the band broke up and are a 
fine testament to a sincere and happy 
British group. 

Musically speaking, all four are a bit 
rough and, as usual, the rhythm section 
is weak, but there is compensation in the 
solo work of both Christies and some 
pleasant piano from Charlie Smith. All are 
up-tempo except the Stompers’ version of 
“West End Blues” which they have re- 
titled in the opposite direction, and which 
is the best of the four. Incidentally, the 
recording leaves much to be desired. P.T. 

FATS DOMINO 
Blues for love 
(London REP1022) 

All four numbers in this EP are originals 
by Fats Domino himself, and all are avail- 
able on 78. 

Fats, who was born way down yonder in 
New Orleans in 1929, has become in recent 
years one of the most popular contemporary 
R. and B. singers inAmerica, recording for 
the Imperial label, from which all these 
items were culled. 

Accompanying himself on piano and 
supported by a small jump group, Fats 
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KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE BAND PROFESSOR JOHNSON i | 
The girls go crazy about the way I walk; Blanche Touquatoux V 1001 Where shall I be; Give mefh ol 
Muskrat ramble; High Society V 1012 

ROSETTA CRAWFORD with JIMMY JOHNSON’S BAND Heaigg ho 
Stop it Joe; My man jumped salty on me V 1002 MONTANITA 


Indiana 
JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 


After you’ve gone; Come on and stomp, stomp, stomp V 1003 LUIS RUSSELL ip t 
New Orleans stomp; Weary blues V 1008 29th and Dearborn; fet} 
Joe Turner blues; When Erastus plays his old kazoo V 1022 


JOHNNY DODDS with the BEALE STREET WASHBOARD BAND 
Forty and tight; Piggly wiggly V 1016 


JOHNNY DODDS TRIO A COMPL Ef 


Clarinet wobble; Oh Lizzie V 1025 


_KING OLIVER AND HIS SAVANNAH SYNCOPATORS 


Someday sweetheart; Wa wa wa V 1004 
Black snake blues; Too bad V 1009 


KING OLIVER AND HIS DIXIE SYNCOPATORS 


West End blues; Tin roof blues V 1024 
I’m watching the clock; Slow and steady V 1033 


ROSETTA HOWARD with the HARLEM HAMFATS 
Let your linen hang low; 

HARLEM HAMFATS 

Weed smoker’s dream V 1005 


TRIXIE SMITH 


Freight train blues; Trixie blues V 1006 
My daddy rocks me (2 sides) V1017 


JIMMY NOONE AND HIS APEX CLUB ORCHESTRA 


It’s tight like that; My daddy rocks me F 1007 
Four or five times; My Monday date V 1026 


JELLY ROLL MORTON with his LEVEE SERENADERS AVA & L A Bl T 
Mr. Jelly Lord; Midnight mama V 1010 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Fat meat and greens; Sweetheart 0’ mine V 1019 


REVEREND KELSEY AND A WASHINGTON CONGREGATION ALBERT WYN 
Wedding ceremony of Sister Rosetta Tharpe and Russell Morrison V 1014 Parkwgmy 
Little boy; Low down on the chariot V 1020 ALBERT WYNN’S#OL 


I’m a royal child; Where is the lion in the tribe of Judea V 1028 Down by 
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HIS GOSPEL SINGERS 
(tive old time religion V 1013 


ROME(RELSON 
hop; 

INTAMTAYLOR 

1a Aveniomp V 1011 


SELL > HIS HOT SIX 
irborn; et Mumtaz V 1015 
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BILLY BANKS AND HIS RHYTHMAKERS 
Mean old bed bug blues; Yellow dog blues V 1021 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 
Stomp your stuff; Wild man stomp V 1023 


ALEX HILL 
Stompin’ ’°em down; Tack head blues V 1027 


JIMMY WADE AND HIS DIXIELANDERS 
Gates blues; 

ALBERT WYNN’S GUT BUCKET FIVE 
She’s crying for me V 1029 


PERRY BRADFORD AND HIS JAZZ PHOOLS 
Lucy Long; I ain’t gonna play no second fiddle V 1030 


JABBO SMITH AND HIS RHYTHM ACES 
Sau-sha stomp; Let’s get together V 1031 


BERTRAND’S WASHBOARD WIZARDS 
I’m goin’ huntin’; If you want to be my sugar papa V 1032 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ WASHBOARD BAND 
Cushion foot stomp; P.D.Q. blues V 1034 


FRISKY FOOT JACKSON AND HIS THUMPERS 
Good time mama; Maxwell Street stomp V 1035 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS BAND 
You always hurt the one you love; Maryland, my Maryland V 1036 


JESSE JAMES 
Lonesome day blues; Southern Casey Jones V 1037 


GEORGIA WHITE 
Was I drunk ?; Moonshine blues V 1038 


KANSAS CITY STOMPERS 
Good feelin’ blues; Shanghai honeymoon V 1039 


THE VOICES OF VICTORY 
I’m so glad Jesus lifted me; I’m trusting in Jesus V 1040 


SIX JOLLY JESTERS 
Goin’ nuts; Oklahoma stomp V 1041 


VOCALION, division of 
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sings two blues on the first side, ““You said 
you love me” and “Rose Mary.” Neither 
is in any way oustanding but they are 
quite pleasant and representative of Fats’ 
work. “Don’t you hear me calling” and 
“Love Me” on the reverse are less interes- 
ting, the first being what amounts to a 
rumba rhythm and the second having a 
corny accented off-beat rhythm. Another 
offering of much the same calibre is to be 
found on London HL8124, on which Fats 
sings ““Love Me’’ / Don’t you hear me 
calling you.” 


ROY ELDRIDGE 
St. Louis Blues / Don’t be that way / 
I want to be happy / Fiesta in brass 
(Mercury EP-1-6003) 

A few years ago American Mercury 
put out an LP titled ‘Trombone Time” 
one side of which featured Benny Morton, 
Vic Dickenson, Bill Harris and Claude Jones 
all playing together with rhythm section 
accompaniment. This EP follow up might 
well have been called “Trumpet Time” 
since it consists of Roy Eldridge, Charlie 
Shavers, Jonah Jones and Emmett Berry 
all playing together plus rhythm section. 

Like most- gimmicks of this kind, the 
results are not entirely satisfactory, though 
it does give one a fine opportunity to com- 
pare the respective styles of all four players. 
The controlled playing of Shavers and 
Eldridge, the former at his best muted, 
contrasts well with the wilder and rougher 
styles of Jones and Berry. All in all, I think 
that this is an EP that many of you will enjoy 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCH. 
Blues with a feeling / Misty Morning / 
Battle of swing / Portrait of the lion 
(Columbia SEG7579) 

A strange mixture has been concocted 
again this month—namely two 1928 sides 
made for Okeh, which were previously 
available on Parlophone, and two 1937 
American Brunswick titles which do not 
appear to have been available over here 
until now. My choice falls unblushingly on 
the later pair, “Battle of swing,” and 
“Portrait of a lion.” For one thing the 
soloists have much more to say, and the 
whole style of the band is more integrated; 


GERRY MULLIGAN lends an ear 
to THELONIUS MONK 


the spartan use of the piano through a 
strong background of band chords in the 
second title is notable. Of the 1928 re- 
cordings, “Blues with a feeling” is the better 
track, having fine solos by Bubber Miley 
and Otto Hardwicke. ‘“‘Misty morning” 
seems to miss the vital spark which is the 
real Ellington. 

This month’s releases also include 
Capitol CL14260, a modern coupling of 
“Tyrolean tango” and “All day long,” of 
which the latter is a good Strayhorn original 
but neither side is up to the standard of 
much of his work reviewed lately in these 
olumns. L.G. 

DUKE ELLINGTON— 
BILLY STRAYHORN 
Tonk / Johnny come lately / In a blue summer 
garden / Great Times 
(VOGUE EPVI1051) 

Piano duets have never been very 
popular with me for, before listening jo this 
excellent record, I had never heard two 
pianists who had not managed to sound 
‘fussy,’ and over technical. The Duke and 
his young partner skilfully avoid all the 
pitfalls and produce some intriguing and 
at the same time swinging music. 

“Great Times’ and “Johnny come 
lately” both go with a will. The Duke 
éommands the bass and Strayhorn plays 
sedately above him. “Blue Summer Garden” 
as the title suggests, is pure Ellington mood 
music, and the ideas that are developed 
between the two musicians are delightfully 
melodious. ‘“Tonk’’ I find a most tricky 
composition. Named after a card game it is 
an extremely gay piece of music played in a 
style which owes something to ragtime, and 
something to New York stride style. 

For those who are looking for something 
a little different in jazz, here is a record 
which should ably fill that requirement. S.T. 


ERROLL GARNER 
Garnering 
(Mercury EP-1-6025) 

Much more lively than most of his recent 
recorded work, I relish the bounce of 
“Tippin’ out with Erroll’? and ‘Relaxin’ at 
Sugar Ray’s” far more than the crawling 
“Deep purple” and evasive “Bonny Boy.” 
The tricks are there a-plenty, including an 
increased tendency to roll with his right 
hand, which is neither new nor original, 
but nevertheless effective at times. He also 
deserves modest congratulations for his 
avoidance of the obvious in ‘‘Deep purple,” 
although the tempo could have been livelier 
to please me. It may be a vital part of his 
appeal to the public, but the ultra slow drag 
has ceased to be a selling point in my eyes. 
The recording on my copy was extremely 
woolly, and consequently much of Garner’s 
ri ht hand brilliance is lost in reproduction. 


BENNY GOODMAN TRIO 
(HMV 7EG8095) 
#1935 was a poor year for jazz on the 
whole, and few records of this vintage have 
survived the test of time. These four tracks 
by Benny Goodman are notable exceptions, 
and I am very pleased to see them reissued. 
““Body and soul” has some sensitive piano 
by Teddy Wilson, whilst the leader shines 
most in “After you’ve gone”’ and “‘Someday 
sweetheart.” Gene Krupa is exceptionally 
docile throughout, playing crisp snare 
drum rhythm to good effect, notably in 
“Who.” Baby Dodds, in his autobiography, 
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mentions that Benny Goodman was a 
frequent attender at brother Johnny Dodds’ 
sessions in Chicago, and that he was 
strongly influenced by what he heard. You 
may like to draw your own conclusions 
after comparing these tracks with some of 
the Morton Trio sides recently issued by 
H.M.V. G.L. 


EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Throwing the Switch / Bamby / Let’s get 
Started / Blue Keys 
(Vogue EPV1050) 


For all interested in big band jazz, this 
record is a must. Recorded in New York 
in 1946, none of these sides has ever been 
issued in the country of its origin, but 
they are wonderful examples of a great band 
who really knew how to blow. 

There is tremendous enthusiasm in the 
band’s playing, and Hines’ lead from the 
piano gives his musicians wonderful 
inspiration. In addition to Earl, soloists are 
Wardell Gray, Willie Cook (trumpet) and 
Dicky Harris (trombone); but it is the 
powerful, punching ensembles which will 
give you the great thrill here. S.T. 

BUNK JOHNSON with SISTER 
ERNESTINE WASHINGTON 
Where could I go / God’s amazing Grace / 
Does Jesus Care / The Lord will make a way 
(Melodisc EPM7-52) 

These four Gospel songs by Sister 
Ernestine Washington were originally issued 
as standard 78 r.p.m. discs, but now come 
to you in handy EP form. 

She sings with great fervour and the 
backing by Bunk Johnson fits perfectly into 
the picture. If you are at all interested in 
the history of jazz, with its affinity to the 
Negro Spiritual, this record will come as a 
welcome addition to your collection. S.T. 

THELONIUS MONK 
Humph / Mysterioso / Round about mid- 
night / Well you needn’t 
(Vogue EPV1048) 

Three of these tracks were originally 
issued on a Blue Note LP under the title 
“Thelonius Monk—Genius of Modern 
Music.” This may be a forgivable exagg- 
eration on the part of a salesman but 
Vogue’s title of ‘“‘Thelonius Monk—Sextet 
and Octet” is just plain ridiculous when the 
EP consists of four tracks by a sextet, 
quartet, quintet and trio, in that order. 

Among the more notable musicians on 
the disc are Milt Jackson, Edmund Gregory, 
John Simmons and Art Blakey. All are 
completely influenced by the Monk’s 
oblique musical outlook and the result is 
some highly unusual and _ stimulating 
modern jazz. “Round about midnight” is 
probably Thelonius’ most famous compo- 
sition. It has a delicate and haunting tune, 
stated here by the front line while Monk 
hints at variations and further compositions 
with his sparse piano statements. ‘* Mysterio- 
so”’ is probably the weirdest 12 bar blues 
ever put on record. After a while it begins 
to get you and you go back to the turntable 
for some more. This is about the right 
amount and selection of Thelonius to 
deserve a place in everyone’s collection. 

THE ABE MOST OCTET 
What’s up / Daddy-O / Dew Drop 
Blue Grass 
(London REP1028) 

Music in the modern manner from 
brilliant clarinet player, composer and 
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arranger Abe Most leading a group com- 
prising trombone and a six piece rhythm 
section. All four tunes were composed by 
Abe and are very skilfully interpreted with 
emphasis on the beat which here appears 
firmer and more regularly accented than in 
most modern jazz. 

The guitar and trombone accompani- 
ments to Abe’s own solo work are most 
ingenious and are the modern counterpart 
of the Goodman Sextet sides of the forties. 
Herbie Harper’s trombone and Paul Smith’s 
lightly swinging piano are featured solo, 
and there is a stimulation and buoyancy 
about these performances which is rare in 
modern jazz today. 


MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS” 
Hello Lola / One Hour / Tailspin Blues / 
Never had a reason 
(HMV 7EG8096) 

Under the blue-blowing guidance of 
Red McKenzie, two small star groups 
visited the studios in 1929, and the results 
make a neat EP. The tracks on Side | are 
the best by reason of some inspired blowing 
by Coleman Hawkins. The first title is 
legato and shows off his extraordinary 
inventiveness, whilst on the second he 
displays his ability to attack a number in 
fast tempo. Note Pee Wee Russell's neat, 
sparse noted chorus on “Lola.” 

The second side is noteworthy for some 
fine trombone playing by Jack Teagarden. 
Compare his playing with that of Glenn 
Miller on Side 1, and you will find the 
difference between playing with swing and 
only playing with rhythm. 

GERRY MULLIGAN AND HIS TEN- 
TETTE 
(Capitol EAP1-439) 

The slickest and probably the most 

listenable modern music comes from 


Gerry Mulligan, whose arrangements are 
becoming better known on this side of the 
Atlantic as more and more of his records 
are made available. I still fault this music 
for the thinness of the sound which it 


produces at times, and I confess that I find 
no virtue in achieving this effect. He may be 
seeking simplicity, but surely this can be 
done in other ways. Three tracks are 
Mulligan originals, “Rocker,” ‘‘Walking 
shoes,’ and “*Flash,”’ of which I preferred 
the latter. “‘Taking a chance on love” is the 
fourth track. G.L. 


TITO RODRIGUEZ ORCHESTRA / 
SONNY ROSSI MAMBO ORCHESTRA 
Mambo Time 
(Melodisc EPM7-54) 

If you are tiring of the synthetic mambo 
rhythms churned out by the commercial 
orchestras and feel that mambo-ing the 
jazz standards is almost as bad as jazzing 
the classics, then you'll certainly like this 
new Melodisc EP—always supposing, that 
is, you’re a mambo fan. 

Both sides contain genuine mambo tunes, 
and very haunting they are, too. Tito 
Rodriguez and his orchestra give you 
“Mambo San Juan” and “Virgin Isle 
Mambo,” while Sonny Rossi's Mambo 


_ orchestra on the reverse play “Dansero” 


and “Sing Sing Mambo.” All four are 
played with a wonderful feeling for the 
music, and an innate sense of rhythm. P.T. 


JOE TURNER 


Hallelujah / I’ve got the world on a string / 
Frankie and Johnnie / Sweet and lovely 
(Vogue PV1038) 

Pianist Joe Turner has been living in 
Switzerland since the war where his style 
of piano playing has brought him great 
popularity. He is of the New York school 
of pianists and his playing can be likened to 
James P. Johnson or Willie the Lion Smith. 
He gets plenty of swing into his left hand 
work and his improvisations are full of 
artful twists and melodious inversions. 

“Hallelujah” is much in the Waller 
tradition, whilst ‘‘Frankie’ emerges as a 
surprisingly humorous piece of piano 
playing. S.T. 


LITTLE 
WALTER 
accompanies 
MUDDY 
WATERS 


RICHARD 
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series 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
You hit the spot / If I knew then / They can’t 
take that away from me / Prelude to a kiss 
(Mercury EP-1-6000) 

Too many of Sarah Vaughan’s recent 
recordings have been slanted heavily on 
the commercial side recently, but here’s an 
EP that should please all her fans. Four 
fine tunes sung in a real jazz manner with 
piano and rhythm accompaniment. 

Sarah has a wonderful jazz sense, which 
coupled with her highly developed feeling 
for rhythm, make these standout perfor- 
mances. I am struck by her resemblance to 
Ella Fitzgerald, especially in her scat 
chorus on “If you knew then” and on her 
ballad treatment of the old Astaire-Rogers 
tune ‘“‘They can’t take that away from me.” 
Best item, and the most moving is Sarah’s 
version of the little known Ellington tune 
‘Prelude to a kiss.’’ This one alone is worth 
the price of the record. Pf. 


THOMAS ‘FATS’? WALLER 
(HMV 7EG8098) 

A session in May, 1941 produced these 
exciting piano sides, which happen to be 
great favourites of mine. ‘Carolina shout” 
is Outstanding, and allows Fats to display 
his technique and his rhythm to amazing 
effect. “‘Ring dem bells’’ is only slightly 
less exciting, and is a fine example of the 
unorthodox bass which he initiated, and 
which is frequently imitated by pianists 
today. “Georgia on my mind” and ‘**Rockin’ 
chair’ suffer from bad masters, and all 
pressings I have heard, whether 78 or 
45 rpm., have the same defects, so that 
H.M.V. should not entirely be blamed for 
this shortcoming. The second chorus of 
“Georgia” enables Fats to run riot, and he 
naturally makes the most of a grand old 
tune. ‘Rockin’ chair” by contrast is one of 
his quieter rhapsodic pieces with a flowery 
treble part. The fifth side from this session, 

“Honeysuckle,” is available on LP., so 


H.M.V. have done the Waller collector 
proud by this recording date. G.L. 
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ETHEL WATERS 

(Mercury EP-1-3245) 
Fabulous music from a fabulous charac- 
ter is the neatest and most apt description 
of this record. Its arrival coincides with my 
belated reading of Miss Waters’ controver- 
sial autobiography, and. I captured at once 
the atmosphere and feeling which she 
creates in her work. Her style is as individual 
as, for instance, Billie Holiday's, and will 
not at once drop into the general range of 
blues singing. Her delicacy of phrasing and 
her diction are both worth studying, for 
these are no sophisticated luxuries born on 
Broadway. The outstanding track is “St. 
Louis blues,” with Gershwin’s ‘‘Summer- 
time” running it a close second. ‘Paper 
moon” and “Can't help lovin’ that man” 
are trite by comparison, but still excellent 
examples of Miss Waters’ remarkable and 
all too rare recordings. Don’t miss this. G.L. 
MUDDY WATERS 
I can’t be satisfied / I feel like going home / 
Evans Shuffle / Louisiana Blues. 

(Vogue EPV1046) 

Here is some real genuine folk blues sung 
by McKinley Morganfield with harmonica 
accompaniment by Little Walter. Muddy 
Waters comes from Stovalle, Mississippi 
and is reputed to be a nephew of Robert 
Johnson who taught him how to sing 
the blues. 
All four tracks are pack full of emotional 
singing and the backing is just right. 
Morgan’s own guitar playing is odd, but 
fits his singing. His wailing quarter tones 
sound very Western but everything he does 
has a strange insistent rhythm. 
“Louisiana Blues” is the outstanding 
track, but the quite extraordinary harmoni- 
ca playing of Little Brother on “Evans 
Shuffle” is bound to catch your ear. The 
excellent cover notes are by Alexis Korner. 
S.T. 


Long Playing 


THE CLIFFORD BROWN SEXTET 
Cherokee / Easy living / Wail Bait / Minor 
Mood / Hymn of the Orient / Brownie Eyes 
(Vogue LDE121) 


This is the first album of Clifford Brown 
recordings to be released under his own 
name. It differs from his‘other recordings 
in that his sextet here comprises;allAmerican 
musicians, whereas previous releases of 
‘Brownie’s‘ work were waxed with French 
jazzmen when he was touring Europe with 
the Lionel Hampton band in late 1953. 

The six titles range from good to brilliant. 
All of them spotlight Clifford’s exciting 
trumpet, but it is pleasing to note that there 
is also some sterling work from Gigi Gryce 
and the Modern Jazz Quartet stalwarts 
Percy Heath and John Lewis (on bass and 
piano respectively). 

I find that ‘Brownie’ does have definite 
leanings towards early Dizzy Gillespie, but 
that does not detract from the fact that he 
is a fine horn man with a wealth of ideas. 

Clifford improvises best, | think, on the 
slower ballet-type numbers. Good examples 
are “Easy living’ and ‘Brownie eyes.” 
Added tonal colour is brought into effect 
in these two tracks by switching Gigi Gryce 
to flute, a pleasing innovation. Of the faster 
numbers “Hymn,” with a really fine con- 
tribution by Clifford and Art Blakey’s 
swinging drums is probably the best. K.G. 


JOHNNY DODDS WASHBOARD BAND 
Bull fiddle blues / Blue Clarinet Stomp / 
Indigo stomp / Bucktown Stomp / Blue 
washboard stomp / Blue Clarinet No. 1 / 
Blue piano stomp / Weary city stomp 
(HMV DLP1073) 

Here is a fine collection of the happy, 
exciting series of records made by the Dodds 
Washboard Band. Dodds expressive clari- 
net is featured extensively and the group 
play finely together as a unit. ‘Blue Clarinet’ 
(Nos. 1 and 2) and “Blue Piano”’ have Lil 
Armstrong and Bill Johnson (bass) and 
Baby Dodds on drums whilst “‘Indigo,”’ was 
recorded a year later (1929) without Baby. 
Johnny’s very hot playing is full of vitality 
and Lil's accompaniments are extremely 
sensitive. 

“Weary” and “Bull Fiddle’’ are energetic 
pieces full of fine ensemble work, which 
Johnny’s clarinet on “Bucktown” is quite 
inspired. ‘“‘Blue Washboard” goes with a 
terrific kick and again the extraordinary 
rapport of this little group is very noticeable. 

Dominique’s penetrating trumpet makes 
a good lead for the band and the splendid 
work of the rhythm section and quite 
extraordinary freedom of the improvised 
ensembles make these very notable jazz 
sides. S.T. 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Perfume suite / Black brown and beige 
(HMV DLP1070) 

The well known, Black Brown and Beige 
Suite is reissued on one side of this record. 
This is one of Duke’s most ambitions 
compositions; it displays a deep insight 
into the character of his race, brilliantly 
translated into a musical language which is 
both understandable and in keeping with 
their feelings. Joe Nanton’s hefty trombone 
voice in “Work song” is as eloquent as 
Johnny Hodges’ alto solo in ‘Come 
Sunday.”’ I have never been so fond of Joya 
Sherrill’s vocal “Blues” theme, though it 
shows great imagination and arranging 
ability. Best of all are the three dances 
which conclude the Suite, boldly rhythmic, 
each forming an exquisite cameo of the 
Ellington band at its best. 
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The ‘‘Perfume Suite’’ catches the group 
in a different mood, still essentially des- 
criptive, but smoother in concept. Edgar 
Jackson correctly makes the point in his 
sleeve notes that Duke is not attempting 
.... to describe the aroma of the various 
American proprietary perfumes after which 
its various movements are named... . ” 
The various moods of love are portrayed 
aptly by “Strange feeling,” a robust vocal 
effort by Al Hibbler; ‘Balcony serenade,” 
a quieter piece which features piano and 
reeds; ‘“‘Dancers in love,” a stomping piano 
solo with Jimmy Blanton’s firm bass 
accompaniment; ‘‘Coloratura,”’ a_ biting 
score for orchestra and trumpet (Cat 
Anderson). I do not attempt to conceal 
the fact that I find this suite more listenable 
than Black, Brown Beige. Perhaps this is a 
failure of appreciation on my part, and I 
can only recommend all readers to hear for 
themselves these outsianding works by a 
man who has mastered a great deal more 
than the fundamentals of musical expression 


EARL HINES 
Piano moods 
(Columbia 3381063) 

When George Avakian persuaded Col- 
umbia in America to record the series of 
“Piano moods,’ some of which have been 
issued by E.M.I. he did a great service to 
the jazz loving fraternity, particularly to 
those who, like myself, attach significance 
to the development of jazz in relation to 
the piano. The high-light of the series is 
undoubtedly the Hines session, which I 
recommend wholeheartedly to anyone who 
likes his jazz ancient or modern, so long as 
it is interesting and has a beat. To say that 
the Earl swings is a vast understatement— 
he rides on the crest of a tune from start 
to end, unfolding the melody in a series of 
fantastic perfectionist variations which link 
the right and left hand parts closer than 
anyone has done before or since. His 
influence on all pianists since his rise to 
fame with Louis Armstrong in 1928 has 
been unobtrusive but very expensive. Like 
Art Tatum he enjoys the privilege of no 
copyists, for his music just cannot be copied. 

Here he is accompanied by Al McKibbon 
and J. C. Heard, in an all-embracing selec- 
tion of his styles . . . From the pensive 
“When I dream of you” and “Velvet moon” 
he leads through “Rosetta,” “Diane,” and 
“You can depend on me” to the fast and 
furious “I hadn’t anyone till you”? (which 
is my favourite) and ‘Deed I do,” a fast 
lyrical version which serves as a copybook 
example of his reputed ‘‘trumpet-style” 
piano playing. Listen carefully and you will 
gain a lot from this record, both in know- 
ledge and in pleasure. G.L. 


BOBBY JASPAR’S NEW JAZZ 


A foggy day / Coraline / Blossom / Paradoxe/ 
Mad about the boy / Kabasoutra / Sweet and 
lovely / Awevalet 
(Vogue LDE125) 

There is something of the West Coast 
style about all these sides, the first featuring 
Belgian tenor-man Bobby Jaspar as soloist 
as arranger, composer and leader. 

Bobby, a tenor man with a sensitive tone 
(not unlike Stan Getz), shows up well on 
these tracks, as do his French colleagues 
Roger Guerin (trumpet), Jean-Louis Viale 
= and American trombonist Nat 

eck. 
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The West Coast idiom is very much in 
evidence in “*Awevalet,” a Jaspar original, 
and Francy Boland’s lilting **Kabasoutra.” 
These two tracks are the best, but the com- 
plete album is one that should not be missed 
It is packed with good jazz, quiet, relaxed, 
yet always swinging with a steady beat that 
is so vital to any form of improvised jazz. 

“Intriguing” is the best way to describe 
Paradoxe,”” an experiment in modern jazz 
that is almost certain to have some direct 
bearing on the future of modern music. 
An advance form of music, it warrants 
careful study and makes interesting listen- 
estin K. 
RICHARD M. JONES JAZZ WIZARDS, 

PUNCH MILLER STOMPERS 
Jazz Immortals Number 2 
(Vogue LDE123) 

This month Vogue continue their “Jazz 
Immortal” series with a tribute to two great 
coloured musicians whose work has tended 
to be ignored by the recording companies. 
The idea of coupling a session by blues 
pianist and composer Richard M. Jones 
with one by the rugged New Orleans style 
trumpet player Punch Miller was a good 
one, and it has resulted in an album which 
should delight all lovers of the best in 
traditional jazz. 

Richard M. Jones gathered a good group 
of musicians together for this session which 
took place on March 23rd 1944, just two 
years before his death. Bob Schoffner plays 
a fine, driving lead trumpet, and is ably 
supported by Darnell Howard onclarinet 
and Preston Jackson on trombone; while 
in the rhythm department, Richard M. 
Jones on piano is backed by John Lindsay 
on bass and Baby Dodds on drums. The 
music is what you might expect; rough 
round the edges, but full of jazz feeling and 
expression with excellent solo work from 
Schoffner and Howard, not forgetting 
Jones himself. Least satisfactory is Preston 
Jackson whose technique appears ex- 
tremely limited. Tunes played are Jones’ own 
“29th and Dearborn,” Oliver’s ‘Canal 
Street” (with some wonderful Darnell 
Howard) “The New Orleans Hop Scop 
Blues,” and ‘‘Jazzin’ Baby Blues.” 

The Punch Miller session took place in 
Chicago in 1945 with Richard M. Jones on 
piano; Artie Starck on clarinet, John 
Lindsay on bass and Snags Jones on drums. 
The two selections issued here from the 
four item session are “West End Blues” 
and ‘‘Boy in the Boat,” and both do full 
justice to Punch’s vigorous and forceful 
style. ‘West End”’ follows the Armstrong 
pattern and reveals at once how much the 
two players had in common. This is a 
delightful blues performance, typical of 
Punch at his best. “Boy in the boat’ is 
taken at a nice lilting, swinging tempo and 
Punch sets the mood for good solo work 
from both Starck and Jones. | recommend 
this album to all serious jazz lovers and, at 
the same time, must pay tribute to Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter’s intelligent sleeve notes. 

Pets 
GENE KRUPA AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Rhythm parade 
(Columbia 3381064) 

Those who graduated from the Goodman 
groups of the late 1930ies were blessed with 
great publicity, a measure of success, and 
all the ingredients for the production of 
first class swing. Gene Krupa was one of 
these graduates, a fine if somewhat noisy 


drummer whose outstanding work was with 
the early Goodman Trio/Quartet. His own 
band, formed in 1938, has failed to maintain 
the same quality, and the music produced 
is moderate and rather blatant swing. The 
presence of Roy Eldridge (not “Ray.” 
please, Columbia) adds nothing to the group 
for he was hopelessly out of place in this 
big brassy band. The voices of Anita Day, 
Caroline Grey, and Howard du Laney also 
contribute little to the proceedings. Pick 
of the bunch are the two trio tracks, “Body 
and soul’ and “Stompin’ at the Savoy” 
which feature the leader in company with 
Charlie Ventura and pianist Teddy Napoleon 
Somehow this music sounds just right, 
with the drums not fighting for a position 
on the sound track, but ever present as they 
used to be with Goodman ten years earlier. 

G.L 


CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 
I don’t know / In de mornin’ / Early Blues 
Policy Blues / The Fives / South End Boogie 
I don’t know / Streamlined train 
(Vogue LDE122) 

Although many pianists, from Atwell to 
Zurke, are able to play boogie after a 
fashion, the number of really satisfying 
exponents is relatively very small. They are 
all Negroes and they all seem to have 
something in common—a genuine love of 
the music they play. 

From amongst these authentic boogie 
men comes Lofton, a product of Chicago's 
South Side. His style is forceful and some- 
what rustic, but he does not lack technique 
and he is a great player of blues. He is also 
a fine singer as you will find here on the 
delightful vocal version of “1 don’t know” 
and ‘Policy Blues.” 

“South End” and ‘Early Blues” are fine 
blues, the latter piece being treated with 
unusual delicacy for Lofton. “The Fives” 
and “Streamline Train” are Lofton at his 
very best. His touch is cutting and very 
percussive and he plays with fine swing. 

“In de mornin’” and the non-vocal “I don't 
know” are pure boogie played with subtle 
variations which are very convincing. 

There are not too many records by this 
artist, and I think this selection contains 
his best work. 

LIZZY MILES 
(Nixa SLPY150) 

A fine blues singer who is little heard on 
record these days, Lizzy Miles has recently 
recorded a number of titles in New Orleans 
for the American label Cook.Sounds of our 
Times. The accompanying group, led by 
Bugling Sam De Kemel, is a typical con- 
temporary New Orleans band which might 
grace any one of half a dozen music spots 
on Bourbon Street. It includes Joe Antoine 
(tpt), Tony Costa (clt), Nina Picone (ten), 
Jack Delaney (tmb), and Freddy Neumann 
(pno). Lizzy Miles sings on only four of the 
tracks, “Some of these days,” “All of me,” 
“Darkness on the Delta,” and “Someday, 
sweetheart.” The other tracks all feature 
the same group, with De Kemel soloing and 
taking two vocals. This is exciting music, 
whch will please most jazz lovers; Miss 
Miles has a full-throated attack in her voice, 
and sometimes breaks into the delightful 
French patois which is still occasionally 
heard in the deep South. G.L. 

MILLS BROTHERS 
Four boys and a guitar 
(Brunswick LA8702) 

Though close harmony groups are two a 
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penny these days, there are few who can 
seriously rival the Mills Brothers. For well 
over twenty years The Four Boys anda 
Guitar have maintained an exceptionally 
high standard of musicianship and even the 
most commercial songs are performed with 
taste and more than a little jazz quality. 

This new LP presents them unaccompa- 
nied, and they most ably live up to the high 
standard they have set themselves through 
the years with gently swinging performances 
of “Basin Street Blues,” “This one today,” 
“I wish I had a brand new heart” and 
“Small town girl.” etc. A few of the 
selections, such as “Basin Street’ introduce 
again their famous instrumental scatting. 
None of these selections has been issued 
before. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON AND 
HIS RED HOT PEPPERS 
Black Bottom Stomp / Sidewalk Blues 
Beale Street Blues / Grandpa’s Spells / 
Deadman Blues Steamboat Stomp 
Cannon Ball Blues / The Pearls / Smoke- 
house Blues / Wild Man Blues 
(HMV DLP1071) 

Here is the third set of recordings fea- 
turing the Red Hot Peppers, and containing 
as it does such classics as ““Smoke-house ;” 
“Steamboat” and “Black Bottom,” it is 
perhaps the best of the three. 

The first named is funnily enough not a 
Morton composition, although Jelly Roll’s 
orchestration turns it into a very genuine 
sounding Morton opus. It is one of the best 
blues this outstanding band played. Mitch- 
ell’s cornet is most expressive, and the coda 
is a masterpiece. “Steamboat” with its 
backchat between Morton and St. Cyr is 
an exceptional track. The fine swing en- 
gendered is remarkable and the band play 
with a conviviality which is most infectious. 
Here and on all the other tracks George 
Mitchell shows what a remarkable musician 
he was—especially for Morton. His solos, 
muted and open, are beautifully construc- 
ted, and his lead to the ensembles is sure 
and firm. 

Dodds’ clarinet has never sounded more 
expressive than on the famous ‘Pearls, 
and he is also heard to effect on the ferocious 
stomp “Wild Man,” and the somewhat 
unusual rendering of “Beale Street.” 

You can’t go wrong with this LP; if 
you're interested in jazz, you've got to 
have it. 

LENNIE NIEHAUS, VOL. I 
THE QUINTET 
I remember you / Whose Blues / Prime rib 
Bottoms up / You stepped out of a dream , 
I'll take romance / Day by day / Inside out 
(Vogue-Contemporary LDC 120) 

1 put this record on the turntable with 
expectancy and I wasn’t disappointed, 
or here, in the person of Lennie Niehaus, ts 
a man who is destined to leave an indelible 
mark on the jazz world. 

Lennie is a true musician in every sense 
of the word. He knows his music, in the 
words of one of his own compositions, 
“Inside out.” He has the inventive genius 
of the late Charlie Parker; the subtle, 
lingering, warmth of Lee Konitz, and the 
fluency of Paul Desmond. But these are 
only just ingredients for Lennie has a style 
and tone that must be identified as his own. 

Coupled with his technical knowledge is 
the fact that he still swings with true jazz 
feeling, and on the strength of this, his 
tirst recording to be released in this country, 
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I am prepared to name him as th¢ greatest 
of all today’s alto-saxophone play€rs. 

Four titles on this LP are his own com- 
positions, and as he arranged the remaining 
four, it would appear that his ability with a 
pen matches his skill as a solo artist. 

All eight titles are characterised by 
brilliant all-round musicianship, and, ob- 
viously, they are for the most part show- 
cases for Lennie’s ‘‘cool,”’ liltiting alto. 
Pick of the bunch are “Remember,” “Whose 
Blues?” and “Day by Day”—a_ slow 
ballad which features some beautiful, 
flowing alto. 

Lennie’s own constructive cover notes 
are very informative, and the recording, 
believed to be the first jazz date using the 
new AKG microphone, is excellent. I look 
forward to hearing the next Niehaus — 


KING OLIVER AND HIS JAZZ BAND 
Dippermouth Blues / Sobbin’ Blues / Where 
did you stay last night / Sweet lovin’ man / 
Tears / Riverside Blues / Working Blues / 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues 
(Columbia 3381065) 
Eight colourful sides recorded in Chicago 
in 1923, the first four and the last tracks in 
June, the remaining three in October. 

The band had an extraordinary rapport 
and played with a beautiful light swing. 
Every track is very relaxed and one feels 
that King Joe must have been an_ excep- 
tional schoolmaster—the band sound so 
finely rehearsed and well disciplined. 
Oliver and Armstrong provide a’ two 
cornet lead which must have been a shining 
example to the rest of the band. Their tones 
match beautifully and their duet breaks are 
played with great swing and certainty. In 
Johnny Dodds, Oliver could not have picked 
a better clarinettist to suit the band. His 
powerful tone cuts through the ensemble 
passages and his solos are full of warmth 
and feeling. 
The rhythm section play together as a 
compact unit and Dutrey’s dry sounding 
trombone is just the right complement 
needed to set of the rest of the front line. 
The recording, taking into consideration 
the date when they were made, is excep- 
tional. “Sobbin’ Blues,’’ with its slide 
whistle solo by Louis, and ““Dippermouth,” 
sound virile enough to have been electrically 
recorded—the hoarse shout by Bud Scott 
on the latter coming through with a clarity 
which is almost startling. 
“Sweet Lovin’ Man” and “Jazzin’ 
Babies” are played splendidly. The ensem- 
bles have a wonderful lilt and Oliver proves 
what a master of mutes he was in those days. 
Taken from the Okeh label, none of these 
sides has ever been issued in Britain before; 
the personnel being: Oliver, Armstrong— 
cornets; Honore Dutray-trombone; Johnny 
Dodds—clarinet; Lil Hardin—piano; Bud 
Scott—banjo; Baby Dodds—drums. On 
“Tears,” “Riverside” and ‘Workin’ Man,” 
Johnny St. Cyr replaces Scott, and Charlie 
“Hooks” Jackson was added on bass 
saxophone. S.T. 
BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 

Jazz at Storyville 

(Feslted EDL87009) 
For some inexplicable reason this record 
shows Billy Taylor in very bad light com- 
pared with the earlier long-player issued 
here by Felsted, and indeed, with other 
records he has made. All the ingredients 
for a really good session seem to be present 
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a live audience, a pair of first class rhythm 
men, and Billy’s undoubted ability to play 
exciting modern piano style—yet it fails to 
come over. One must partly blame the mod- 
erate recording, which surprisingly high- 
lights Charles Mingus’ scintillating bass 
ac far more than the piano. That bass 
is quite something, and it really gives Mr. 
Mingus the honours, not forgetting the 
sound drumming by Marquis Foster. The 
boppish ‘‘Ladybird” pleased me most, and 
I quite liked the treatment given to “I’m 
beginning to see the light.”” A disappointing 
record in the knowledge of Billy Taylor’s 
capabilities. G.L. 
NICK TRAVIS QUINTET 
The panic is on 
(HMV CLP1036) 

This music was recorded in New York 
just a year ago by trumpeter Nick Travis 
(soloist with the }Sauter- Finegan group), 
who chose a group of modernists well 
known in New York circles to sit in with 
him. The results are pleasant if rather 
inconsequential modern jazz, with snatches 
of good solos from everyone. Alun Morgan 
in his sleeve notes likens Mr. Travis’ style 
to that of Howard McGhee, but I find that 
he lacks the fire of McGhee; only his high- 
register technique can be a near equal. 
The ex-Herman tenor man, Al Kohn, is 
fluent and flexible, and I feel he never quite 
has the chance to shine except in his own 
“Kohn pone” and “Travisimo.” Johnny 
Williams plays fair piano, a rather untidy 
edition of Count Basie with more modern 
influences thrown in, and his rhythm section 
work is not solid enough to help bassist 
Teddy Kotick and drummer Art Mardigan. 
Quite the best tracks are “Jazzbos jaunt” 
and ‘‘Tickletoe,”’ the latter being from the 
Basie library. The others are: “Nick’s 
nack: They all laughed: Travisimo: You 
don’t know what love is: Kohn pone: In 
the nick of time.” G.L, 


ALSO RAN 


BILL JENNINGS QUARTET on Parlo- 
phone MSP6156, gives us ““What’s New” 
and “Soft Winds” as very pleasant guitar 
solos over a backing of bass, drums and 
cinema organ. Ignore the label, which talks 
about a piano on “What’s New.” ..... 
DICK HYMAN (M.G.M.-EP-519) shows 
us that the harpsichord fits into the modern 
version of things quite effectively. His 
choice of tunes on this record and on 
M.G.M.-816 is no more inspired than his 
playing .... GEORGE SHEARING takes 
his quintet and the Ray Charles Singers 
through “Slowly but surely” (M.G.M.817) 
in rather uninspired style; ‘Stranger in 
paradise’ drops the voices, and is better, 
with a haunting tune from “Kismet.” .. . 
Disappointment of the month is CONNEE 
BOSWELL’S “How important” and “Fill 
my heart with happiness” (Brunswick 
05397). It fails to fill mine... . Even a 


strong band like RONNIE ALD- 
RICH’S SQUADRONAIRES (Decca 
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F10494) cannot quite get away with trite 
material such as ““Ko-ko-mo” and “Rock 
love,” though vocalist Andy Reavly works 
hard to retrieve the day... . The SAUTER- 
FINEGAN group give out with ‘“‘What is 
this thing called love,” a solid arrangement 
rather reminiscent of Tommy .Dorsey in 
his hey-day. The reverse is strictly vocal . . . 
A tune with a twist is definitely EARTHA 
KITT’S trade-mark, and heel” 
(H.M.V. B10854) has just the twist she 
likes. She makes less of ‘‘ My heart’s delight” 
but it’s still good listening... A CARNI- 
VAL IN MARTINIQUE (Felsted SDL 
6015) is a clever and well recorded presen- 
tation of the best sort of music one can hear 
in the Carribean. Its French and Spanish 
influences are best heard here, though the 
patois is unintelligible to most English ears, 
and therefore misses some of the personal 
charm of neighbouring Trinidad’s calypsos, 
but the rhythms alone are worth studying . . 
FRANK SINATRA’S “Birth of the blues” 
(Columbia SEG7582) is worth more than a 
cursory listen, even though the remaining 
tracks are the hackneyed “Beguine,” 
“Foolish things,” etc. With the bobbysox 
brigade diverted to other quarry perhaps 
we shall hear better things like this from 
Frank in future . . . The sound produced 
by STEVE RACE (Columbia SEG7584) 
who recorded as many as four piano parts 
to arrive at the total effect of;‘Cavaquinho’ 
and “Dizzy Fingers” is impressive, if a 
little confusing to the layman. Nevertheless 
a great technician, and his string accom- 
panied show tunes on the reverse make very 
pleasant listening Even GLENN 
MILLER had his duller moments, and at 
least three of them have come to the surface 
on HMV 7EG8097. Only ‘‘Wham,” a 
brassy swing opus, deserves mention... . 
The “knocked-out” piano is an invaluable 
party piece, and MURRAY ARNOLD 


Happy memories of a splendid film are 
recalled by LARRY ADLER’S selection 
from “Genevieve” (Columbia SEG7585) 
with the catchy “Le grisbi’” on the reverse. 
I wish someone would tell me what a grisbi 
is, or was... A goodly burst of sound 
comes from almost every groove of 
CLAUDE CLOUD’S Thunderclaps’ ver- 
sion of ‘‘Cloudburst’” (M.G.M.-EP-517), 
not to mention other vociferous instru- 
mental pieces such as “The big horn” and 
“Bang-up,” which pass as modern swing 
today.. .. GEORGIA BROWN “Before 
we know it’* crazy li’l mixed up heart’* 


Coloured cabaret singer debuts on Decca 
F10489 with two pops sung with appeal and 
some jazz feeling. Annisteen Allen. Wheel 
of Love/ Fujijma Mama Capitol CL14264 
A driving jump band led by Howard Biggs 
beck her with plenty of gusto and attack. 
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peed 2: (Parlophone GEP8526) makes the most of 
his opportunities in “Chicago” and ‘‘Rosa- 
eee a ie.” I wonder what would happen if they 
Bare treated an organ in the same way?.... 
4, 
| 
) 
Nha 


Compiled by 


ADAMS, MARIE 
Boom diddy wa wa; In memory PEACOCK 1649 
ALMERICO, TONY (with Sam DeKemel) 
Waffle man blues; In a little Spanish town; 

Indiana; Royal Garden Blues; That’s a 

plenty; Farewell blues; Tin roof blues; 

Some Sunday Mornin’ COOK 1085 
AMMONS, GENE 
Concentration; Red Top; Idaho; McDou- 

gal’s sprout; Hold that money; Sher- 

manski; Harold the Fox; Jit Jit EMARCY 2603! 
AULD, GEORGIE 


Cherry Pink; Plantation Boogie CORAL 61381 
BAKER, MICKEY “GUITAR” 
Shake walkin’; Greasy spoon RAINBOW 288 
BELLENGER, REV. 

CHESS 1590 


This train; How | got over 
8. UNT 


Stereophonic; Mambo mist; Sixteen men 
swinging; She's just my size; You're not 
the kind; | feel like a new man; You for 
me; Soft drink; Two for the blues; Slow 
but sure (12 inch) CLEF MG C-647 

Rock-a-bye Basie; Taxi war dance; 12th 
St. Rag; Jump for me; Clap hands, here 
comes Charlie; Dickie’s dream; Lester 
leaps in; Song of the islands; Moten 
swing; Shoe shine swing; Lady be good; 
Boogie woogie (12 inch) 

Lester Leaps again; After theatre jump; 
Destination K.C.; Six cats and a prince. 
Earl Hines: Just one more chance; 
Blue co-operates; Thru 
for the nig EMARCY 26023 

BAUER, BILLY (g; Tony Aless, p; Arneld 
Fishkin, b; Don Lamond, d) 

Easy Walkin’ blues; Out of nowhere; 

These foolish things; Indiana; Somebody 
loves me; September rain; Ghost 
of a chance; S’'Wonderf AD LIB 550! 

BELLSON, LOUIS (Seldon Powell, ts; Shavers, 
Stein, Wendell Marshall) 

Basie; Charlie O; All right; The hawk ee: 

Festivale:; Greetings: Mambo a la Lou 

Bellson (12 inch) NORGRAN “MG N-1021 
BERIGAN, BUNNY 
| can't get started; Solo hop; Let’s do it; 

It’s been so long; I'd rather lead a band; 

Let yourself go; Melody from the sky; 

Rhythm saved the world; But definitely; 

| nearly let love go slipping through my 

fingers; If | had my way (12 inch) EPIC 3109 

IG MIKE 


Down in New Orleans; Rain or shine SAVOY 1152 
BLACK, OSCAR & SUE ALLEN 
Be my baby; Ain’t nobody home but me 


GROOVE G/4g-0102 
BLACKWELL, OTIS 
1'm coming back, baby; Go away, Mr. Blues 


JAY DEE 798 

BOSTIC, EARL 
Melody of love; Sweet Lorraine KING 4776 
BRAFF, RUBY (Sam Margolis, ts; Ken Kersey, 

Milt Hinton, Bobby Donaldson, d 
Hustlin’ and bustlin’; There" sasmall hotel; 

What's the reason I'm not pleasin’ you; 

Flaky; Shoe shine boy; Fine and mellow 


STORYVILLE 320 
BREEDING, BOO 
Country woman; Low and lonesome IMPERIAL 5336 
BRIM, JOHN 
CHESS 1588 


Go away; That ain’t right 
BROWN, KAY 
Rhythm and blues; Please don't tell me CROWN 143 
BR NAPPY 
SAVOY 1155 


EPIC 3107 


It’s really you; Don’t be angry 
BRUBECK, DAVE 
Audrey; Jeepers Creepers; Pennies from 

Heaven; Why do | love you ? Stompin’ 

for Mili; Keepin’ out of mischief a 

A fine romance; Brother, can you sp 

a dime (12 inch) COLUMBIA CL 622 
BRYANT, BEULAH 
What am | gonna do? Prize Fightin’ Papa 

EXCELLO 2049 

BURNS, RALPH (p; Clyde Lombardi, Osie 

Johnson, Jimmy Raney) 
Bijou; Gina; Perpetual motion; Lover, come 


back to me; Autobahn blues; Spring 
in Naples PERIOD SP L 1109 
CAMP, RED 


Man Ilove; Ritual in Haiti; Caravan; Night 
and day; Body and soul; Black and blue; 
| shout when I'm sad: Third man theme; 
Summer nights; Blue skies; Sweet 
Lorraine; Amor; Little coquette; Time 
on my hands (12 inch) 


COOK LP 1087 


RECENT AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


STANLEY DANCE 


CELESTIN, PAPA 
Tiger rag; At the Darktown Strutters’ ball 
COLUMBIA 48009 
CLAYTON, BUCK (Joe Newman, Urbie Green, 
Henderson Chambers, Lem Davis, Julian Dash, 
Charlie Fowlkes, Sir Charles Thompson, 
Freddie Greene, Walter Page, Jo Jones. 
On second and third titles, Trummy Young, 
Coleman Hawkins, Billy Kyle and Milt Hinton 
replace Chambers, Dash, Thompson and Page). 
Christopher Columbus; Don’t be that way 
Undecided (12 inch) COLUMBIA CL 614 
COBB, ARNETT 
Light like that; Flying home mambo ATLANTIC 1056 
COLLEGE ALL-STARS AT CARNEGIE HALL. 
Beale Street Blues; Fair Jenny; Sleepy time 
down South; Tin roof Blues; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Riverboat shuffle; 
Tiger Rag; South Rampart Street any 
JUBILEE LP 100! 
JAZZ COMES TO CARNEGIE 


Disies _ Ramble; Panama; Bye, 
blues; Moonglow; Que no sabe; 


juBILEE LP1003 
COLLINS, DICK 
I'd know you anywhere; Angel eyes; 
Tricky Dick; Stairway to the stars; Very 
shifty; Just as you are; What a little 
moonlight can do; My one and only love; 
No soap; The long night; Why was | born? 
Please don’t talk about me (!2 inch) 
VICTOR LJM 1019 
CONDOLI, CONTI (Claude Williams, p: 
Max Bennett, b; Stan Levey, d). 
Fine and dandy; Night flight; | can’t get 
started; Tune for Tex; They can’t take 
that away from me; Everything happens 
to me; I'll remember April BETHLEHAM BCP 1/016 


CONNIFF, RAY 
B. R. Boogie; Super chief 


CRAYTON, PEE WEE 
| got news for you; My idea ’bout you IMPERIAL 5338 


CROSBY, BOB (‘‘The Bob Cats Ball’’) 
Charleston; Black Bottom; Sugar Foot 

Strut; Royal Garden Blues; At the Jazz 

Band Ball; High Society; Between the 

devil and the deep blue sea; Dixieland 

shuffle; Squeeze me; Little Rock Geta- 

way; The Dixieland Band; Muskrat 

Ramble (12 inch) CORAL CRL 57005 


CROTHERS, SCATMAN (acc. Benny Carter) 
Dearest one; Keep that coffee hot CENTURY 710 
DAVIS, EDDIE (acc. Bill Doggett, organ: Bon- 
nemere, p). 
! only have eyes for you; Chihuahua; 
Secret love; Nightingale; Bewitched; 
He a heaven; Blues in my heart; Hey 


ROOST RLP 422 

DAY. MARGIE 

Old time lovin’; | like what you're doin’ DECCA 48330 

DEE, LOLA 

Ookey-ook; Huk Huk MERCURY 70556 

DICKENSON, VIC (Ruby Braff, Shad Collins, 
Ed Hall, Sir Charles Thompson, Walter Page, 
Steve Jordan, Jo Jones.) 

When you and | were young; Maggie; You 
brought a new kind of love; were 
— my baby; Nice work if you can 

VANGUARD VRS 8012 
old fashioned love; blues 
Running wild ANGUARD VRS 8013 

DOGGETT, SILL 

Wild oats; I'll be around KING 8477 

DONEGAN, DOROTHY 

Up a lazy river; | can’t give you anything 
but love: Dancing on the ceiling; Happi- 
ness is a thing called loe; September song; 

7 Louis Blues; I geta kick out of 
JUBILEE LP-II 

DOUGHERTY, BIG BOB (Ted Williams, z). 

Rock me a boogie; Birmingham jail CARDINAL 403s 

DUKE’S MEN E 
Bigard: Caravan; Clouds in my heart; 

Stompy Jones; Stewart: Rexatious; 
Lazy man’. shuffle; Swing, baby, swing; 
Hodges: The Rabbit's jump; Pyramid; 
Jitterbug's lullaby; Williams: Echoes 


CORAL 61371! 


of Harlem; Swing Pan Alley; | can’e 
believe "ga you're in love with me 
(12 inch EPIC LG 3108 


EARDLEY, JON (Red Mitchell, b; Larry Bunker, 
d; Pete Cera, p) 
Ake and glass; Indian spring; ot Glos: 
EW JAZZ LP 1105 
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ELDRIDGE, ROY & BENNY CARTER 


Close your eyes: The moon is low CLEF 89143 


FIVE ROYALES, THE 


Mohawk squaw: How | wonder KING 4785 
FULSON, LOWELL 
Check yourself; Loving you CHECKER 8/2 


GETZ, STAN 
Split kick, !t might as well be spring; Best 
thing for you; You go to my head; Fools 
rush in; On the Alamo; S'wonderful; 
Out of nowhere ROOST LP 423 


GIBBS, TERRY, GEORGE AULD & TONY 
SCOTT 


Lemon drop; Bernie's tune; Tea for two; 
Cupcake BRUNSWICK LP 5805 
GILLESPIE, DIZZY (with strings, arr. by Johnny 
Richards and Buster Harding) 
Roses o: Picardy; Silhouette; Can you 
recall? O so.ow; Cool eyes; Confusion; 
Pile driver: Hob nail age inch) 


RGRAN MG N-1I023 
GONZALES, BABS 
os cool tale of love; When rigor mortis sets 
APOLLO 469 
GOODMAN, BENNY (Braff, Boomie Richmond 
Hymie Sche-tzer: Me! Powell, George Duv- 
ivier, Bobby Donaldson, Steve Jordan, Chris 
Griffin, etc.) 
Let's dance; Jumpin’ at the Woodside; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; What can | say 
after | say I'm sorry ?; When | grow too 
old to dream; Get happy; You brought a 
new kind of love to me; Rock Rimmon; 
Somebody stole my gal; Blue Lou; Sent 
for you yesterday; You're a sweetheart; 
Big John's Specia!; Jersey Bounce; Air 
Mail Special; Let's dance (12 inch) 
CAPITOL W 565 
GORDON, 


Toll bridge; Lady Bob; Grasshopper; Flash 


Gordon EMARCY MG26046 
GUNTER, ARTHUR 
She's mine, mine; You are doin’ m 


e 
wrong EXCELLO 2053 
GUNTER, SHIRLEY 
Baby, !! ove you so; What difference does 

t make FLAIR 1065 
HACKETT, BOBBY 
Easy to love; —With a song in my heart; 

But not for me; When a woman loves a 

man BRUNSWICK EB 71030 
That da-da strain; Singin’ the blues; Doin’ 

the new low down; Ghost of a chance; 

Poor Butterfly; Blue and disillusioned; 

That's how dreams should end; Sunrise 

serenade; Ain't misbehavin’; Embracea- 

ble you; Clarinet marmalade; ja-da 

(12 inch) EPIC LG 3106 
HAMPTON, LIONEL 
Hamp’s boogie woogie; A foggy day CLEF 89136 
HANDY, GEORGE (p: Allen Eager, ts; Danny 

Banks, bs; Davy Schildkraut, as; Ernie Royal, tp; 

Kai Winding, tb: Vinnie Burke, b; Art Mardi- 

gan, d.) 

Recoil; A tight hat: Noshin’ Sprong; 

Rainbow; Pegasus; Lean-to: Blinuet; 

Case-2zce: Crazy lady; Zonkin’; 


notes (2 inch) LXA-1004 
HARRIS, PEPPERMINT 
Treat ma like | treat you; Cadillac funeral 
CASH 1003 


HARRIS, WYNONIE 
Good mambo tonight, Git to gittin’, baby KING 4774 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN 
Say it isn’t so: Spotlite; Low flame; Allen's 

alley; Jumping for Jane; Half step down 

please; Sheik of Araby; My blue heaven; 

Bouncing with Bean; She's funny chat 

way; Meet Mr. Foo; When day is done 

(12 inch) V:CTOR LJM 1017 
HAWKINS, JAY 
She put the *"Wamee on me; This is 


MERCURY 70549 
HAYES, CLANCY 
Mobile; Battle hymn of os repub 


OD JAZZ 45093 
HERMAN, WOODY 
Wild apple honey; Strange; Misty mornin’; 
Would he?; Sleep; Autobahn blues; 
By play; La Cucuracha mambo; Il! wind; 
Boo hoo; Hittin’ the bottle (12 inch) 


CAPITOL T.560 
HINES, REV. }. EARL 
The Lord is on my side; | found something 
MONEY 213 
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HODGES, 
Perdido, 1&2 NORGRAN 137 
leep's blues; Krum Elbow blues; Dream 
flues; Empty ballroom blues; Rent 
party blues; Home town blues; Good 
gal blues; Skunk hollow blues; Savoy 
strut; Dooji wooji; 
Dancing on the stars; Hodge podge 
(12. inch) EPIC LG 3105 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE 
Body and soul; Strange fruit; Travlin’ 
light; He's funny that way; The man | 
love; Gee, Baby, ain't | good to you; 
All of me; Billie's blues CLEF MG C-169 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 
— hearted woman; They wonder who 


HERALD 449 
HO SUSTON, JOE 
gone (instr.); Boo, PPM 426 
HES, LANGST 
The story of j jazz for children, young people 
and others, with musical illustrations 
F 


OLKWAYS 712 

JACKSON, BULL MOOSE 
| wanna hug ya; If you ain't lovin’ KING 4775 
ACKSON, CALVIN (p; Peter Appleyard, vibes) 
leep; Under a blanket of blue; Fire four; 

Moten swing; Down by the river; 

Sunday; By the River St. Marie; Gone 

with the wind; Heat wave; Lullaby in 

rhythm; Way you look tonight; Lullaby 

of Birdland LXA 1005 
ACKSON, LIL’ SON 

ugar mama; Messin’ up MPERIAL 5339 
JAM SESSION (Dizzy Gillespie, Roy Eldridge, 

Buddy De Franco, Bill Harris, Flip Phillips, 

Oscar Peterson, Herb Ellis, Ray Brown, Louis 

Belison) 
Stompin’ at the Savoy, Pts. | & 2 (12 inch) 


CLEF MG C-656 
JOHNSON, ELLA 
Alright, okay, you win; If you would on 
Say you are sorry MERCURY 70580 
JOHNSON, JAY JAY (Wynton Kelly, p; Kenny 
Clarke, Charles Mingus: Sabu, conga) 
Jay; Time after time; Old devil moon; — 
marvellous for words; It's you or no on 
Coffee pot BLUE NOTE LP 5057 
(Kai Winding: Dick Katz, p: Peck Morrison, b: 
Al Harewood, d. 
Rivier; Dinnera for one; Hip bones; Wind- 
bag; We'll be together again; Don’ t 
argue; How long has this been going on? 
Bag's groove PRESTIGE LP 195 
JONES, > 
After hours mambo (instr.); Night train 
mambo (instr.); SPECIALITY 549 
JONES, JONAH (with French musicians) 
Honeysuckle Rose; Dave's delight; Black 
and blue; Thinkin’ of Inez; Perdido ANGEL 6005 
Barbecue; Stars fell on Alabama; Swingin’ 
for Mary Lou; Jonah meets Dave ANGEL 6006 
ORDAN, LOUIS 
ime is a-passin’; Gal, you need a whippin’ 
ALADDIN 3279 
KEENE, BOB 


it's easy to remember ; Dancing tambourine 
NORMAN 138 
The lady is a tramp: Dancing on the ceiling 
ORMAN 1/4! 
They didn't believe me; Flying home; 
Begin the Beguine; It ain't necessarily 
so; Boogie for a nickel; Jug stop; It’s 
easy to remember; The lady is a tramp 
NORMAN LP 149 
KENTON, STAN (‘The Kenton Era’’) 
(1) A place to stand (intro) 
(2) Artistry in rhythm; Two moods; 
Etude for saxophone; | got it bad; 
Lamento gitano; Reed rapture; La 
Cumparsita; St. james Infirmary; Arkan- 
sas Traveler; 
(3) Russian lullaby; | lost my sugar in 
Salt Lake City; Opus a dollar three 
eizhty; | know that you know; I’m going 
mad for a pad; Ol’ man river; I'll remem- 
ber April; Liza: 
(4) Cone twenty; Body and soul; Tea for 
Two; | never thought I'd sing the blues; 
I've got the world on a string; Everybody 
swing; You may not love me; More than 
you know; 
(S) Artistry sin Harlem swing; If | could 
be with you; By the River St. Marie; 
Sophisticated iacdy; Interlude; Over the 
rainbow; Machito; Elegy for alto; 
(6) In veradero; Amazonia; Salute; 
Coop's solo; Ennui; Samana; 
(7) Swing house; You go to my head; 
Baa-too-kee; Stella by starlight; Bill's 
blues; Modern opus; Zoot; 
(8) Epilogue (3 x 12 inch) CAPITOL WDX 569 
K 6. 
Jump with you baby; Lonely and blue RPM 425 
KNIGHT, MARIE 
Who rolled the stone away; Easter bells 


DECCA 48333 
KNIGHT, SONNY 
y don't want me; Keep a-walkin’ 
SPECIALITY 547 
LEE, VICKY 
Tears keep a-fallin’'; Goin’ back hom 


mama 
LESTER, BOBBY 
Hug and a kiss; New ga! 


SPECIALITY 546 
CHECKER 813 


LEWIS, GEORGE 

St. Louis street blues; Red wing; The sing- 
in’ clarinet; Walk through the streets 
of the city; Darkness on the delta; Lou- 
easy-iana; Just a closer walk with Thee 


SOUTHLAND LP-208 
CHECKER 811 


LITTLE WALTER 
My babe; Thunder Bird 
MALONE, TOMMY 
Ic’ rt say so long, baby; I'm wading in deep 
DECCA 29442 
MANN, HERBIE (fi; Benny Weeks, g; Lee 
Rockey, d; Keith Hodgson, b.) 
Chicken little; Things we did !ast summer 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; 
After work; A spring morning; My little 
suede shoes; The purple grotto 
BETHLEHAM BCP 1018 
MARIE, ANNA (Bill Rubenstein, p; Wally 
Melnick, b; Buddy Pabst, d.) 
It could happen to you; I'm glad there is 
you; Interlude; These foolish things; 
What more can a woman do? Love is 
here to stay; Lullaby of the leaves “VESTA LP 101 
McGILL, ROLLEE 
ee goes that train; You left me here t 
MERCURY 70582 
McKUSICK, HAL (as & c; Phil Sunkel, tp: Billy 
Byers, tb; Gene DiNovi, Clyde Lombardi, 
Jimmy Campbell: Betty St. Claire, voc.) 
Byers market; Here comes trouble again; 
The thrill is gone; Out of nowhere; 
Willow weep for me; Almost like being 
in love; What is there to say JUBILEE LP-15 
McPHATTER, CLYDE 
Whatcha gonna do; Gone ATLANTIC 1055 
McRAE, CARMEN (v; acc. MatMatthews, Herbie 
Mann, Tony Scott) 
Easy to love; If I'm lucky; Old devil ane: 
Tip-toe gently; You made me care; Las 
time for love; Misery BETHLEHAM BCP 1023 
MEMPHIS, SLIM 
Treat me like | treat you; My country girl MONEY 212 
MILBURN, AMOS 
Why don’t you do right? | love you any- 
wa ALADDIN 328! 
MILES, LIZZIE (acc. Tony Almerico, Red Camp) 
Memphis blues; Can't help lovin’ that 
man of mine; Jelly Roll; There'll be some 
changes made; Louisiana; Sugar blues; 
Lazy river; Going away to wear you off 
my mind; Mama's lonesome for you; | 
never knew what the blues were; Papa 
won't tell me what you done to me; 
Basin Street; Animal ball; Plain old blues; 
When you're a long, long way from home 
(12 inch) COOK 1182 
MINGUS, CHARLIE (John La Porta, c & as; 
TeoMacero, ts & bs; George Barrow, ts & bs; 
Rudy Nichols, d; Mat Waldron, p.) 
Purple heart; Gregarian chant; Eulogy for 
Rudy Williams; Tea for two; Getting 
together; Body and soul SAVOY MG-15050 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET (Lewis, jackson, 
Heath, Clarke) 
Django; Milano; One bass hit; La —— 
(1) for vibes, (2) for piano, Ga for bass 
(4) for drums RESTIGE P RLP 170 
MOZIAN, ROGER KING 
Till tonight; Our love PIC 24 
MUSSULLI, BOOTS 
Rubber boots, Le secret; Four girls; El 
Morocco; Mutt and Jeff; You stepped out 
of a dream; Tico Tico CAPITOL C-2517 
NELSON, JIMMIE 
Free and easy mind; Great big hunk of man 
CHESS 1587 
NIEHAUS, LENNIE (jack Montrose, ts; Bob 
Gordon, bs; Stu Williamson, tp; Bob Enevold- 
son, tb; Lou Levy, p; Monty Budwig, b; Shelly 
Manne, d.) 
How about you?; Figure 8; Patti-cake; 
Way you look tonight; Have you met 
jones?; life; Night we called 
a day; Sea CONTEMPORARY 
OKEFENOKEE. JUG BAND 
Dixieland jubilee march; Cotton-eyed ma 
NORMAN 103 
ORY, KID (Alvin Alcorn, tp; George Probert, c; 
Don Ewell, p; Bill Newman, g; Ed Garland, b; 
Minor Hall, d.) 
Saints; Maple Leaf Rag; Wolverine blues; 
That's a-plenty; Muskrat Ramble; 
Clarinet Marnalade; Gettysburg oo 
Yellow Dog Blues: | found a new bab 
(12 inch) OOD TIME JAZZ L-12004 
OTIS, JOHNNY 
PEACOCK 1649 


Boom diddy wa wa; In memory 
OuR BEST 

Lester Young: New D.B. blues; Al Hibbler: 

| let a song go out of my heart; Stan 

Getz:P otluck; Benny Carter: Gone 

with the wind; Johnny Hodges: Easy 

going bounce; Charlie Ventura: Lover; 

Ben Webster: Tenderly; Dizzy Gilles 

pie & Stan Getz: It's the talk of the 

town, | and 2; Buddy Rich: ey wool 

Life; Buddy DeFranco: Titoro; 

Belison: Loris (12 inch) NORGRAN “MG N-1021 
PAIGE, MILDRED 
How could you do this to me? Don't you 

be too hasty, baby RIVIERA 988 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Au privave; She rote; K.C. blues; Star 

eyes; In the still of the night; Old folks; 
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Blues for Alice; Si si; A Swedish schnapps; 
Back home blues; Lover man; Why do 
love you? (12 inch) CLEF MG C-646 
Chi chi; | remember you CLEF 89138 
PETTIFORD, OSCAR (Clark Terry, Joe Wilder, 
tp Jimmy Cleveland, tb; Jimmy Hamilton, c; 
ave Schildkraut. Danny Bank, saxes; Earl 
Knight, p.). 
Jack the Bear; Tamalpais, Swing until Be 
girls come home: Mood Indigo; Chuckle 
Time on my hands BETHLEHEM BCPIOI? 


PIANO RED 
ump, man, jump; Pay it no mind GROOVE 010! 
RIMA, LEON (tp; Lester Bouchon, ts; Santo 


Pecora, tb; Monk Hazel, d; Chink Marin, b 

Roy Zimmerman, p.) 
Up the lazy river; When Irish eyes are 

smiling SOUTHLAND 9016 
That's a-plenty; Old man river SOUTHLAND 9017 
PUMA, JOE (zg; Don Elliott, vibes; Barry Gal- 

braith, g; Vinnie Burke, b; Teddy Somner, d.) 
Loris; A little rainy; What is there to say?; 

Hallleujah: How about you? Pumatic 

Liza; Moon song BETHLEHEM BCPIOI2 


Moon song EETHLEHAM BCP-1012 
QUINICHETTE, PAUL 


Galoshes and rubbers; People will say 

we're in love; Bustin’ suds; Let's make it 

Rose of Birdland; No parking; Sequel: 

Sunday EMARCY 26035 
RAVENS, THE 
Bye, bye Baby; Happy-go-lucky baby JUBILEE 5184 
Old man river; Write mealetter MERCURY 70554 
RIVERA, LUIS (organ, ts and rhyt 
Heavy hips: Ruby YEDERAL 12211 
ROBBINS, EARL (acc. Teach Wiltshire) 
| ain't gonna worry no more; Who's kiddin’ 

“Q” 1002 


who? 
ROCKING (Instr.) 
Rock it; Behind t IMPERIAL 5333 
ROGERS, SHORTY. & ANDRE PREVIN (Bud 
Shank, as & fi; Bob Cooper, ts. & oboe; 
Jimmy Guiffre, bs; Milt Bernhardt, tb; Shelly 
Manne, d; Joe Mondragon and Curtis Counce, 
b; Al Hendrickson and Jack Marshall, ¢.) 
It's delovely; Porterhouse; Heat wave; 
below; You stepped out of a dream; 
Claudia; You do something to me; Call 
for Cole; Everything I've got; — 
antics; It only happens when | dance wit 
you; General cluster (12 inch) VICTOR LJM-1018 
ROLAND, JOE (vibes; Wade Legge, p; Dante 
Martucci, b; Ron Jefferson, d.) 
Gene's stew; Spice; Music house; Joyce's 
choice SAVOY MG-15047 
ROSOLINO, FRANK (Charlie Mariano, as; 
Sam Noto, tp; Pete Jolly, p; Max Bennett, b: 
Mel Lewis, d4,) 
Ragamuffin; Embracable you; I'm gonna sit 
right down; Besame mucho; Linda 
Frank 'n’ earnest CAPITOL H 6507 
RUGOLO, PETE 
Shave and a haircut; Latin nocturne COLUMBIA 40432 
RUMSEY, HOWARD (Claude & Stu Williamson 
Enevoldsen, Shank, Levy, err 
“oe Claude; Bud; Coop; S & B; 
LP 2515 
RUSHING, JIMMY (Sam Price, p; Pat Jenkins, 
tp; Richardson, as & c; Buddy Tate, ts; Walter 
Page, b; Jo Jones, d) 
How long; Boogie woogie; How you want 
your lovin’ done; Goin’ to Chicago; 
| want a little girl; for you 
ANGUARD VRS-&01 1 
SALT. LAKE CITY FIVE (Dick Oakley, ct; Will 
Algar, tb; Jack Maheu, c; Dave Remington, p; 
Frank Frawley, b; Bob Cousins, d.) 
Darktown Strutters Ball; Squeeze me; 
Eccentric; Sweet Georgia Brown; Do you 
know what it means to miss New 
*Lasses trombone; Dynamite 
That's a-plenty JUBILEE LP-13 
SALVADOR, SAL (Eddie Costa, vibes & 
Timmou Gannou, b.; Jimmy Campbell, d.) 
Down home; Salutations; Violets for your 
furs; Now, see here, man; Nothin’ to do; 
Boo doo de doop; Autumn in New 
York; Wheels CAPITOL H 6505 
SHAW, ARTIE (and Gramercy Five) 
Stop and go mambo; Love of my life; The 
Pied Piper theme; Dancing in the poate 
That old feeling; Someone to watch ov 
em; Besame mucho (12 inch) CLEF MG C-645 
SHEARING, GEORGE 
The lady is a tramp; Cool mambo M.G.M. 11943 


SHU, EDDIE (as & ts; Bobby Scott, Vinnie Burke, 
Roy Haynes). 

It’s sand man; Tom, Dick and Jim, Day by 
day; Blues for baby; Peace on East Side 
Justice; Don't blame me BETHLEHEM BCP1013 


SINATRA, FRANK, THE NUGGETS & BIG 
DAVE 


Two hearts, two kisses; From the bottom 

to the top CAPITOL 3084 
SOCARRAS 
Exactly like you; Caravan VICTOR 20/47-6060 
SPRING STREET STOMPERS 
That's a-plenty; Black and blue; Blues my 

naughty sweetie; Wolverine blues; 

Basin Street Blues; Royal Garden Blues 


JUBILEE LP 1002 
STATON, DAKOTA 
For the rest of my life; No mama, no papa 
CAPITOL 3059 
(continued on page 28) 
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THE 


AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


BERTA WOOD 


Where the big money is, there also, 
is a big trouble and the rhythm and 
blues field has run smack into the 
money and the trouble. It will be 
interesting to see how they handle this 
common problem of commercialism. 
Rhythm and blues have been with us 
for years but this is the first time they 
have had the opportunity to stand in the 
glare of popularity with the eyes of the 
public focused upon them. The hassle 
is on to take the earthly quality out of 
them. As enfeebled as r and b have 
become, what kind of anaemic and 
flabby musical product shall we have 
after this operation is performed upon 
them? A moronic quality as close to 
nothing as possible? Is this what the 
great commercial public really wants? 
According to the evidence, it is exactly 
what the commercial public wants. 

Like the legendary Carrie Nation who 
thought that whiskey was the root of all 
evil and who took a direct course of 
action by chopping up saloons with an 
axe, the inflamed citizens are getting 
their hatchets ready to go after the 
uninhibited lyrics. It is really very 
comical because nothing lasts very long 
with the bored and infantile public (by 
historical time about as long as it takes 
a baby to throw a toy, of which he is 
tired, over the fence) and just about the 
time that the hatchets are nicely 
whetted and they are ready to take a 
swing, there will be something else in 
the place of rhythm and blues and more 
than likely, their nothingness will no 
longer be disturbed. 

Where shall the healthy and uninhib- 
ited go? To what retreat? To whom 
do the poetic and earthy belong? It has 
been suggested in Down Beat that they 
may be considering a going home to the 
mother of all jazz, New Orleans. 


THE BLUES, THE BLUES. .DEEPER 
THAN THE WELL. 


I am sorry to have hurt the feelings 
of Mr. L and P who has delighted me 
many times and whom I like and admire 
even though we differ basically. I 
meant to make clear that I referred to 
T-Bone’s records that are played here. 
T-Bone’s current commercialized work 
is far different than his early work and 
here is where I get hurt for the kind of 


stuff that T-Bone is doing today hurts 
me. And that makes the score about 
even. 

I have been unfortunate with T-Bone. 
Every time [ have heard him in person, 
he has been in fast company and he 
suffers by comparison. T-Bone, these 
days would be the first one to tell you 
that he is out to make a buck and he 
knows where the money is and he would 
be the last one to go up against the 
northern stigma that is on all good 
blues. He is a very high priced man in 
the r and b field and I’m sure that he 
intends to keep it that way. This 
common commercial practice is justi- 
fied by an intangible called progress 
and it is the biggest lie of the decade. 


T-Bone brings up a very important 
matter in the blues world, a matter that 
has tied my brain in knots trying to 
puzzle it out and get into the sense of it. 
I have fought some hot battles over it. 
I spent a great deal of time and effort 
on the trail of this one: how much blues 
feeling can come through the use of the 
empty blues form? It took me a long 
time to understand how it is that a 
great deal of blues feeling CAN come 
through the use of its skeletal forms. 
Not very long ago every jazz musician 
had to know and play good blues and 
the competition was rough in the field. 
I have known musicians who haven't 
an ounce of blues feeling in them—not 
even a foggy notion of what the blues 
are or what they mean; musicians who 
have only contempt for a form which 


T-BONE 
WALKER 
at the 
finish of 
his act 


they consider too simple to be taken 
seriously, musicians who can play blues 
that are far above ordinary blues. It 
was expected of them and often they did 
it exceptionally well. Like professional 
classical musicians they can interpret a 
form with which they are incompatible 
and often it comes offbetter than T-Bone’s 
present offerings because they do not 
have a rhythm and blues audience to 
please, the northern, shoddy aspect of 
r and b specifically. If they are capable 
of it, some musicians play with more 
blues feeling in stronger jazz forms when 
playing for the southern audiences. 
I don’t know what T-Bone does. 
T-Bone is thoroughly familiar with 
the blues form having once lived it and 
used it when it was popular. He is far 
ahead of the sleaziness of the r and b 
popular here, or most of it, but he is a 
long, long way from real blues. [ may 
be wrong about T-Bone but it is my 
opinion that T-Bone will never again 
play real blues. No one can say that he 
can’t but it is my opinion that he won’t. 
The jazz world is liberally sprinkled 
with musicians who fall into two 
categories: the ones who can’t play 
blues anymore and the ones who won't 
play blues anymore. We know that 
Tatum won't play blues but do we know 
that he can’t? Teddy Bunn lives here 
on the West Coast and at present he is 
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playing some of the sloppiest tin pan 
alley stuff that it is possible to imagine. 
It is shocking and unbelievable unless 
one hears him doing it. He doesn’t 
use the blues form at all but who can 
say that he can never play blues again? 
I heard a very great New Orleans 
musician say that he thought that he 
could bring Teddy back to playing the 
sensitive and beautiful blues that he 
once played. Not even Jelly Roll 
Morton could be more sensitive and 
beautiful than Teddy on Batchelor’s 
Blues and Blues Without Words and 
again with Bechet on Saturday Night 
Blues (All Bluenote). To see and hear 
Teddy today is heartbreaking. Teddy is 
still handsome and exceptionally youth- 
ful in appearance and we know he isn’t 
that young. 

When Teddy came out of retirement 
and appeared locally, Floyd Levin who 
loves Teddy’s early blues, heard of it 
and was excited about going to hear 
him. I had to be the one to tell him 
what to expect and breaking the news of 
a death ‘n the family couldn’t have been 
much worse. 

Creatively speaking, the musicians in 
these two categories—the ones who 
can’t and the ones who won’t play 
blues anymore—remind me of a clock 
that has stopped. If they use the blues 
form that old feeling will come through 
it, through the head and the fingers of 
what the heart taught them in their 
yesterdays. Even a clock that has 
stopped is right twice a day. 

I do not believe that Teddy Bunn nor 
Tatum nor T-Bone will ever play REAL 
blues again. T-Bone has been too 
commercial, Tatum just won’t and 
Teddy has a different story. This is one 
of the few times I wouldn’t mind 
having my opinion proved entirely 
wrong. I would like to be wrong about 
them for who wouldn’t enjoy hearing 
Teddy and Tatum and T-Bone playing 
real blues again ? 

I wish that all of our used-to-be-great 
(formerly great but no longer so) could 
be as given to honesty as Greta Garbo 
in a reported studio happening. After 
long hours of work on a film she was 
making, the director on the set saw her 
fatigue. and told her that she looked 
tired and that she had better go home. 
In an off-hand remark he said, ““You 
must be dead.” After a very long pause 
she answered, “Dead”? and finally, 
““Dead? I have been dead many years.” 


(Life Magazine Jan. 10, 1955). 


THE HILLBILLIES MAKE START- 
LING NEWS. 


The hillbillies have put a foot in the 
public mouth, also. Like r and b 
they have had a record banned from 
radio. It was played briefly before it was 


yanked off the air waves. It had no 
earthy lyrics, however, and nothing of 
the uninhibited quality. It was (Sh-h, 
I place my finger to my lips) interpreted 
as political, in a sense. Whatever it is, 
a matter of simple hillbilly logic or a 
whack at politics, I leave to you. 
Whatever it is, one cannot say that it is 
not a timely piece. It is called “Old Man 
Atom” and it was made by Sam Hinton 
on ABC-Eagle label and also on Colum- 
bia. It is done in the relaxed, somewhat 
syncopated patter style that Tex Will- 
iams used which is traceable to Bert 
Williams fast style of patter. Only four 
words are sung in the short chorus but 
its mournful wail is dramatic and 
effective. It is not very original and the 
hillbilly style may be a bother to some 
but for those people interested in who 
bans what and why in the musical world, 
here -it is: 


**Well, I'm gonna preach you all a sermon 
about Old Man Atom and I don’t mean the 
Adam in the bible datum. No, I don’t mean 
the Adam that mother Eve mated, I mean the 
thing that science liberated . . thing that 
Einstein says he’s scared of and when 
Einstein's scared, brother, I’m _ scared. 
Well, if you're scared of the A-bomb, here’s 
whatcha got to do. You've gotta gather all 
the people in the world with you. ’Cause if 
we don't get together and do it, well the first 
~~ you know, we'll blow this world plumb 

: (chorus: Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
p Bikini). Now life used to be 
such a simple joy, the cyclotron was just a 
super-toy and folks would get born, they'd 
work and marry and atom was a word in the 
dictionary. And then it happened. The 
science boys from every clime, they all 
pitched in with overtime and before they 
knew it the job was done and they'd hitched 
up the power of the gol-durned sun and put 
a harness on Old Sol, splittin’ atoms while 
the diplomats was a-splittin’ hairs. (chorus 
repeated). But the atom’s international in 
spite of hysteria, flourishes in Utah and in 
Siberia and whether you're black, white, 
red or brown the question is this when you 
boil it down: to be or not to be, that's the 
question. And the answer to it all is in 
military datum like who gets there firstus 
with the mostest atoms. Know the people 
of the world must decide their fate They got 
to stick together or,.disintegrate. We hold this 
truth to be self-evident, that all men may be 
cremated equal. (chorus: Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki, lordy hearts are blue. Alama- 
gordo, Bikini, it could happen to you). Yes, 
its up to the people ‘cause the 
atom don’t care and you can't 
fence him in, he’s just like air and he doesn't 
give a hoot ‘bout any politics like who's 
got what in whichever fix, ‘cause all he wants 
to do is just sorta set around and have his 
nucleus bombarded by neutrons. So the 
moral is this, just as plain as day, that Old 
Man Atom is here to stay. He’s gonna stick 
around, that’s clear to see but ah, my dearly 
beloved, are we? So listen folks, here’s my 
thesis: peace in the world or the world in 
pieces. (chorus: Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
Alamagordo, Bikini). 


The words fade out to the sounds of a 
nuclear detonation and this unexpected 
sound is apt to lift you out of your chair 
the first time it is heard. 
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Through this item I find that my 1938 
literary dictionary is out of date. It has 
neither “‘cyclotron” nor “neutron” in 
its contents. It doesn’t have “sonic” 
either and it goes into the ash can 
tomorrow. 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
concluded 
he age LOU (p; Milt Hinton, b; James Craw- 
‘ord, d. 
Goody goody; Cherry; Why do | love you? 
All of me; Dinah; There'll be some 
changes made; This can’t be love; 
Truckin’; On the sunny side of the 
street; Mean to me; Rose room; 
Indiana (12 inch) EPIC LG 3101 
T , BILLY 
Single life; You told me IMPERIAL 5337 
TATUM, ART 
Honeysuckle Rose; Moonglow; | got 
rhythm; Begine the beguine; Tea for two 
Stormy weather; Gone with the wind; 
St. Louis Blues; Cocktails for two; Deep 
After j,ou've gone; Rosetta 
)12 inch) BRUNSWICK BL 54004 
TAYLOR, BILLY (p: Earl May, b; Percy Brice, d.) 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Theodora; A foggy 
high the moon; I'll remember 
PRESTIGE LP 194 
TEAGARDEN, JACK (Fred Greenleaf, tp; Kenny 
Davern, c; Norma Teagarden, p; Kass Malone, 
b; Ray Baudoc, d; For the last three titles: Jimmy 
McPartland, Ed Hall, Dick Cary, Walter Page, 
Jo Jones). 
Riverboat Shuffle; King Porter Stomp; 
Milneberg Joys; Original Dixieland one- 
step; High Society; Eccentric PERIOD SLP 1110 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA and MARIE 
KNIGHT. 


Stand the storm; Look away in the heaven- 


ly land DECCA 48332 
THORNTON, WILLIE MAE 
Stop hoppin’ on me; Story of my blues PEACOCK 1642 
The fish; Laugh, laugh, laugh PEACOCK 1650 
TRISTANO, LENNIE & ARNOLD ROSS 
Tristano: | can’t get started; Out on a 

limb; | surrender, dear; Interlude. 

Ross: The moon is low; Stairway to the 

rd stars; Bye bye blues: | don't know 


EMARCY 26029 

TURNER, JOE 
Flip, flop and fly; Ti-ri-lee ATLANTIC 1053 
VAUGHAN, SARAH & JOHN KIRBY 
Vaughan: It might as well be spring; ! can 

make you love me; You go to my head; 

I'm scared. Kirby: Serenade; Peanut 

vendor; Ripples; Sextet from Luc 


RIVERSIDE. RLP 2511 
WARE, DOLORES 
— . whole lot of fish in the sea; If I’m 
MERCURY 70559 
WASHINGTON, DINAH (Clark Terry, Clifford 
Brown, Maynard Ferguson, tp; Herb Geller, 
as; Harold Land, ts; Max Roach, d; Keeter 
Betts, George Morrow, b; Rickie Powell, 
Junior Mance, p.) 
Lover come back to me; Alone together; 
Summertime; Come rain or come shine; 
No more; I've got you under my ae 
There is no greater love; You go to m 
head (12 inch) EMARCY 36000 
WATKINS, JULIUS (Fr. horn; Frank Foster, ts; 
Perry Lopez, g; George Butcher, p; Oscar Pettiford, 
b; Kenny Clarke, d.) 
Linda Perpetuations; known; 
UE NOTE BLP 5053 
WATSON, JOHNNY “GUITAR 
Hot little mama; | love to love you RPM 423 
WATTS, MAYMIE 


There goes that train; 
GROOVE G/ 4G-0103 

WAYNE, JAMES 
Junco’s return; Gotta good girl MILLION 2009 
WILLIAMS, JOHN (p; Bill Anthony, b; Frank 

Isola, d.) 
Williams tell; Blue mirror; I'll take the lo 

road; Railroad Jack; Be careful; its, my 

heart; Somewhere in the night; Clear 

out of this world; For Heaven's sake 


EMARCY MG 26047 
WILSON, TEDDY 
Blues for the oldest profession; It had to be 
you; You took advantage of me; Three 
little words; If | had you; Who's sorry 
now; The birth of the blues; When your 
lover has gone; Moonlight on the Ganges; 
April in Paris; Hallelujah; Get out of 
town (12 inch) NORGRAN MG N-1019 
WRIGHT, JIMMY 
Jimmy’s boogie; Let's go crazy, baby CASH 1001 
YOUNG, LESTER 
Somebody loves me; Come rain or come 
shine; Rose Room; Another mambo; 
Kiss me again; It don't mean a thing; 
I'm in the mood for love; Big top blues 
NORG GRAN MG N-1022 
Lester swings; Slow motion blues NORGRAN 138 
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When Leon Bismarck Beiderbecke 
picked up his first cornet and, puff- 
cheeked, blew as hard as he could he 
touched off waves of dispute which are 
still rippling round @ centre spot in 
Davenport on the Mississippi. 


Between his birth in 1903 in this 
pleasant Iowa town and his death from 
pneumonia on August 7th only 28 years 
later Bix created a music which has in 
turn been praised, criticised, loved and 
despised with almost automatic re- 
gularity. 

By various means the present genera- 
tion of up and coming jazz lovers is 
being taught to regard Bix as the first 
of the dance band leaders who watered 
down jazz to suit the taste of the 
public—the Harry Gold of his day. 


It is unfashionable to admire Bix’s 
today. Solos of the calibre of “Singing 
The Blues” were merely flashes in 
the pan. Criticisms made by Rudi 
Blesh in 1949 fell on good ground and 
have ripened into wholesome fruit. 


BLESH SAID 


Without a blush, Blesh said: “.. . 
real jazz is strong music. Objectively 
considered, Beiderbeck’s playing is 
weak and weakness characterized his 
life . . he was a figure of pathos’’. 

So when a new opinion is published 
for all to see it is worth more than a 
casual first reading. Douglas Enefer, 
who writes a weekly record and chatter 
column in a provincial morning paper 
in the North, in 95 pages called “Jazz 
Book” apparently sponsored by the 
paper to plug the column, says of Bix: 

“Today I hold that his importance 
lies more in the fact that he symbolized 
an attitude to jazz in the actual music 
he created. A quarter of a century 


POET PEASANT? 
some words on 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 


ALAN TOFT 


after his death he remains unique in 
that he represents the authentic white 
temperamental approach to jazz—evol- 
ved in a period which saw the most 
rapid developments in the history of this 
music.” 

Is Enefer suggesting that Bix deliber- 
ately set out to set a “white” jazz 
style ? Does Enefer disregard the 
opinion that Bix set out with the 
Chicagoans to copy the Negro’s music ? 
It is on the momentum of these quest- 
ions, and many more, that the great 
Bix controversy continues. 

The rhythmic structure of much of the 
music of Bix and his confederates does 
not have any hesitation or anticipation. 

There is sometimes too much expect- 
edness about the music. Blue notes and 
glissandi and untutored, unintentional 
timbres are not always in evidence. 
Without these things, say Blesh and 
others, there can be no jazz. 


LYRICAL IMAGINATION 


Beiderbeck had a lyrical imagination: 
immaculate phrasing and clear tone 
and with these qualities, plus the 
ability to give the men he was playing 
with great “lift” and inspiration they 
lacked when he was absent, he 
played the only music that was inside 
him—jazz. 

Surely there is no doubt about the 
origins of the music of Bix ? Like his 
friends he was steeped in the music of 
New Orleans from gramophone records 
and personal contact with musicians 
from that city. Bix set out to copy that 
music and succeeded in giving the 
world a beautiful conception of the 
music of the Negro which was jazz. 
Not classic jazz, granted, for to be 
reasonable we can expect only the men 
of New Orleans who have it in their 
blood to give us that, but it was jazz 
which contributed to the position today 
in which white men are playing and 
listening to jazz. 

There appear to be so many critics 
about now that jazz is in danger of 
being suffocated. On one side they ear 
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analysing solos and scoring them, on 
the other building up fancy theories 
and knocking them down again. 
Without the vital stepping stone 
provided by Bix where would white 
jazz be now ? It is realised that critics 
are very necessary in any art but the 
harm they can do is irreparable when 
statements are not carefully considered. 


GREATEST WHITE JAZZMAN? 


For discussion among jazz lovers 
everywhere I submit this motion: 
That despite physical handicaps (being 
of poor constitution) Biederbeck made 
a vital contribution to jazz playing and 
appreciation, giving the white man an 
insight into an art which may otherwise 
have remzined with the Negro and a 
few privileged Orleanians. 

In readiness for the raised eye-brows 
1 would add the rider: This is to say 
Bix was the greatest white jazzman ever. 

If he does not possess this title, who 
does ? 


GET YOUR DISCS 
from 
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THE JAZZ 


_MEZZROW-LADNIER QUINTET 
Royal Garden Blues (030450) /If you 
See me Comin’ (030453). 
HMV. B9416) 


Tommy Ladnier (tp); Milton ‘Mezz’ 
Mezzrow (cit); Teddy Bunn (g & vo): 
George ‘Pops’ Foster (b); Manzie 
Johnson (d). 19th Dec. 1938, N.Y. 
A record from one of the sessions 
supervised by Hugues Panassie during 
his American visit in 1938 has been 
reviewed in this series by Ken Foale in 
the October issue of J. J. (Ladnier’s 
REALLY THE BLUES). These two 
sides are from another equally fine 
session recorded a few weeks later. 
The rescue of Tommy Ladnier from 
obscurity by Panassie and Mezz, who 
persevered when there seemed little 
hope of finding him, is something 
which should be remembered with 
gratitude by all jazz collectors for his 
playing had lost none of the fire and 
rocking drive that made him such an 
outstanding trumpeter with Fletcher 
Henderson’s Orchestra from 1926 to 
1928. Ladnier was one of the greatest 
jazz trumpeters, being surpassed only 
by Armstrong, and these sides, which 
are among the last of his recordings, are 
essential to every jazz record collection. 
The slow 12 bar blues IF You Sere 
ME Comin’ opens with a guitar intro- 
duction by Teddy Bunn who follows 
with a very pleasing vocal against 
a quiet background by *Ladnier’s 
muted trumpet and Mezzrow’s clarinet. 
Then Bunn carries on with a sensitive 
guitar solo for the next chorus. The 
third chorus is a reedy, low register 
clarinet solo by Mezz played with 
authentic blues feeling. Ladnier comes 
in on the last notes of the clarinet solo 
to take two choruses played with rock 
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steady swing and sobriety creating 
simple but attractive blues variations. 
Mezzrow comes in towards the end of 
Ladnier’s solo to bring the record to a 
fitting finale. 

The rhythm section, both on this 
side and RoYAL GARDEN, is very good 
indeed. Pops Foster’s bass playing— 
as on so many of his records—has 
tremendous drive and strength and 
Manzie Johnson’s drumming is excellent. 

ROYAL GARDEN is frequently 
played too fast. Here the tempo chosen 
is perfect and as a result of this and the 
excellent playing by the Quintet it 
swings exhilaratingly from start to 
finish, Mezzrow embroiders around 
Ladnier’s incisive lead in the opening 
ensembles in a most attractive manner. 
Ladnier’s breaks are beautifully timed 
and Mezzrow’s clarinet break early in 
the record could hardly be bettered. 
Mezzrow and Ladnier take two good 
solo choruses each, Tommy playing 
with wonderful drive. Next comes a 
guitar solo by Teddy Bunn which, 
although quite good, tends to be 
rather an anticlimax after Ladnier’s two 
punching choruses. An_ ensemble 
chorus ends one of the finest versions 
of RoyAL GARDEN BLUES yet recor- 
ded. ERIC TOWNLEY 
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SLEEPY JOHN ESTES (Blues singer) 
Married Woman Blues (90175a) / Drop 
Down Mama (90176a) 
(Brunswick 0.3562) 

Sleepy John Estes (vocal, guitar); 
Noah Lewis (harmonica). Recorded1934. 

This is an historic record, as out of 
the thousands of this type of disc 
marketed for the Negro population of 
the Southern States of the U.S.A., it 
was the first issue in the U.K. of a 
record of a purely vocal blues in the 
country manner. The selection of the 
disc for issue was made by the since 
defunct “Jazz Appreciation Society”, 
an organisation sponsored by the well 
known collector and critic James 
Asman. 

To beginners commencing their study 
of jazz, it should be emphasized that 
this will be hard to take at first, and the 
singers diction even more difficult to 
follow, but this is a natural art form 
from which instrumental jazz has 
evolved. Recorded in 1934, originally 
for the American “Champion” label, 
performances of this type evade being 
dated, in both the vocal and instrument- 
al sense, and it will be appreciated that 
the harmonica playing of Noah Lewis 
adds much to the atmosphere of the 
performance. There is not a lot of 
difference in the quality of the two sides 
although I have a personal preference 
for “Married Woman Blues”. The 
routine of a record of this type is of 
course well nigh impossible to describe, 
and so the normal standards of criti- 
cism as applied to a jazz performance 
cannot be considered. 

To those who have yet to purchase a 
vocal blues record, this Sleepy John 
Estes is still one of the most genuine 
examples of the country blues available 
in the British catalogue. 

W. KEN FOALE 
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News From The World Below. 


Rumours of a boom in the jazz clubs 
have recently come our way from more 
foolhardy friends who visit them regular- 
ly. As we prefer to take our Turkish 
baths in the nude, the idea of an even 
denser ooblie population tipped the 
scales quite firmly in favour of the 
record turntable and cinema. We 
stopped going to clubs completely. 

But for the intervention of fate, we 
might have gone through life without 
going near one again. As it was, a huge 
cinema queue in Oxford Street, which 
promised, at the very least, a double 
*X’ feature in Cinemascope, attracted 
our unsuspecting feet one Saturday 
night. We couldn’t remember any 
cinema in that particular part of Oxford 
Street, but, having joined the queue in 
good faith, we were both horrified and 
dismayed when we shuffled slowly 
forward into the Lyttleton Club. 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t too bad. 
A lot of the people had gone out for an 
interval and we found an empty patch 
of wall to lean against. The new “Delv- 
ing Back With Humph” LP was being 
played—obviously to everyone’s con- 
tentment and we were all treated to 
eight numbers from the original Humph. 
When the band came back and started 
to play, it was disappointing to find that 
they seemed very little different from 
the recordings made in 1948 and °49. 
John Pickard seems to have settled into 
the band now, which may explain this. 
After twenty minutes, beads of perspira- 
tion started to break out on our fore- 
heads so we came up for air. 

Having got the bit between our teeth 
so to speak, we plunged on like idiots 
possessed and went to Cy Laurie’s. 


Benny ‘‘Blue Hot’’ Rides Again. 


There have been quite a few changes 
at Cy Laurie’s club since we were last 
there. The doorman we used to know 
has been replaced by a very sinister 
looking character, who is probably 
charming under his gruff exterior—but 
didn’t allow this to show when we 
announced our desire to go into the 
club. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


A 
JAZZMAN'S 
DIARY 


Another section of Mac’s rehearsal 
rooms has been acquired to cope with 
the press of patrons (which seemed 
worse than at Humph’s); and thisroom, 
as in all well organised revivalist meeting 
overflow halls, is wired up with a 
speaker to relay the good music from 
from the band in the next room. When 
we arrived at the club, this room had 
seven people in it. The crowd in the 
room with the band was just ridiculous, 
and after five minutes we couldn't 
stand another second of being pushed, 
kicked and steam heated. We are fast 
developing a theory that jazz fans 
actually like spending their spare time 
in self made rush hours. This could 
explain why clubs become packed 
despite an indifferent musical policy. 

There have been some changes in the 
band’s personnel lately. Alan Elsdon 
is now trumpet lead, and seems compe- 
tent, with occasional touches of George 
Mitchell. John R. T. Davies of Ristic 
records is playing an_ agile, if 
unaccomplished trombone, and_ the 
rhythm section has changed completely 
apart from Ron McKay the drummer; 
but sounds exactly the same as the last 
one. 

Rooming With Rik. 

It had been such a long while since 
we last saw Rik Gunnell, that we 
decided to go and visit his latest venture 
in clubs—a_ salubrious little cellar 
known, prior to Rik’s tenure, as the 
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Regency Club. This was located in 
Little Newport Street, and now proudly 
bore the name “Rik’s Room’’—though 
not so that you would notice, and it 
took us half an hour to find it. 

In a minute foyer at the foot of some 
stairs, stood two doormen, protecting, 
it later transpired, nine customers. 
Inside, all was darkness, potted palm 
trees, secluded cubicles and rather 
ancient looking nudes painted on the 
walls. Six of the aforesaid nine people 
were dancing to a record of “Bloodshot 
Eyes” by Wynonie Harris. 

Rik was not in evidence, and when 
we asked where he was, we were told 
that he’d gone to the °51 to hear some 
music. This indeed was where we found 
him, and when we sympathised about 
his lack of custom across the road, he 
told us that it didn’t really matter as 
this was the last night. Rik had added 
another venture to his long list of 
successful failures. He was already 
busy arranging for the opening of a 
huge new project in Victoria, which 
involves a dance hall with a 1500 
capacity floor and the formation of yet 
another name band under the banner of 
‘Merely Ridiculous’. 


The In 


Down in the Studio °51, apart from 
Rik Gunnell, was the expected mob of 
people gyrating quietly, drinking cola, 
leaning against the walls or just sitting 
in front of the band and listening. 

The Tommy Whittle group had been 
joined by Eddie Harvey and trombone, 
and was swinging beautifully at the 
bandstand end. Bix Curtis looked hot 
but not unhappy, as did most of the 
clients. We asked after Derek Young, 
who was resident disc jockey in the club 
for years, but nobody seemed to know 
of his whereabouts. The music, as 
always from Tommy Whittle, was 
excellent, and we hovered between the 
club and the nearest hostelry (the Mitre 
is this year’s musicians’ choice) for the 
rest of the evening. 

South—But Not Too Far. 


We were joined by the Editor on 
April Ist for an exciting excursion into 
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South London. (Crossing the Thames, 
even for the most staid reasons, always 
imbues us with a sense of adventure and 
exploration). The occasion was the 
opening of Dave Carey’s new club in 
Streatham, and we all went by courtesy 
of the Editor’s car, affectionately known 
as Old Mother Riley. Unfortunately 
she had a bad cough, and emitted a 
series of explosions which must have 
given the impression that we were a 
travelling Guy Fawkes night to the 
citizens of the districts we passed 
through. No policemen were sighted. 


The club premises were announced as 
being in the Streatham Park Hotel, 
known locally as the Thrale. Quite close 
by we found an establishment called the 
Thrale Park Hotel, which seemed likely 
to cause confusion. Indeed, we heard 
later on that a stream of characters had 
been wandering into this hotel all 
evening and asking where the jazz was 
to be found. By 9.30 the hall porter 
soured on the whole affair and turned 
the dogs loose in the grounds. 


Dave Carey’s band was playing in an 
upstairs room of the pub—quite large 
and with self contained bar. Most of 
the band were newcomers to this 
column, though Pat Hawes, the pianist, 
is by this time a veteran British jazzman. 
Musically the band sounded what it was, 
a group of mainly young people, not 
completely proficient, but enthusiastic 
and having a lot of fun. Dave explained 
later that they were trying to produce a 
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living jazz and had very little interest 
in playing a copy of what was now 
moribund. 

The guest star was Kenny Baker. 
When he led them the band jumped into 
life. If they could sign him up perman- 
ently, this would soon be a band to 
contend with. As it is, the fact that they 
responded to Kenny’s lead proves that 
something is there, and promises well 
for the future. 


(BUNDLE OF BLUES from page 13) 
Walter” (Vogue EPV1046). Since he has 
moved to Chicago Muddy has lost a 
little of his country style, but none of 
his authenticity. Muddy accompanies 
himself on guitar and swings lustily on 
the faster numbers. “I Can’t Be 
Satisfied”, and “I Feel Like Goin’ 
Home” find him accompanied by bass— 
but no Little Walter. “Satisfied” is a 
fastish blues which is a good example of 
his style. It is just fine swinging blues 
and one gets the impression that the 
singer is enjoying himself throughout. 
“Goin’ Home” is a slow number and is 
a really beautiful blues, with Muddy 
Water’s sensitive guitar well to the fore. 
It is low down stuff and Muddy is right 
back on the Mississippi delta. “Evans 
Shuffle” is a non-vocal, but is a wonder- 
ful example of country dance music 
(as Alexis Korner points out in his 
extremely well written and informative 
sleeve notes). Little Walter blows a 
mean and dirty harmonica which I find 
most exciting. “Louisiana Blues” is 
one of the lovliest blues I have heard. 
Little Walter’s harmonica behind Mud- 
dy’s voice is superb and the faint wash- 
board which can be heard in the back- 
ground adds greatly to the overall 
effect. In Muddy Water we have the 
ageless blues style. It is refreshing to 
know that amid all the cheap and nasty 
noises which pass for “Rhythm and 
Blues” there are still singers with enough 
integrity not to pander to the “lunatic 
fringe”’. 


EXTENDED PLAY 


45 rpm 

EP.45 

‘‘Americans in Sweden’’ Vol. | 
JIMMY RANEY QUINTET 
Indian summer, Jumping for Jane 
LARS GULLIN and the 
KENTON SIDEMEN 
Dedicated to Lee, Late Date 


EP.46 
“These Swinging Swedes’’ Vol. 2 
BENGT HALLBERG AND 
HIS SWEDISH ALL STARS 
Side car / Whiskey sour 


EP.47 
‘‘These Swinging Swedes’’ Vol. 3 
THE MODERN SWEDES 
On with the dance / Lili 

EP.48 
STAN GETZ QUARTET 
S’cool boy / Night and day 
Ack, Varmeland du Skona / 
| only have eyes for you 


EP.49 
LARS GULLIN QUARTET 
Danny’s dream / Be careful 


EP.50 
‘These Swinging Swedes’’ Vol. 4 
NILS-BERTIL DAHLANDER 
QUARTET 
Summertime 
Someone to watch over me / 
Frenesi 


EP.5I 
RONNIE SCOTT 
QUARTET 
Night and day 
| cover the waterfront / 
Tangerine 
How am | to know 


EP.52 

TONY KINSEY TRIO with 
JOE HARRIOTT 
The song is you / 
It don’t mean a thing if it ain’t 
got that swing 


EP.53 

JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 
They can’t take that away from 
me 
Close as pages in a book / 
Folks who live on the hill 
Thou swell 


/ 


EP.54 
VICTOR FELDMAN 
MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Four and one moore / 
Everything happens to me 


EP.55 
GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 
All of me 
Easy going / 
Solitude 
The one | love 
EP.56 


MELODY MAKER ALL 
STARS (Poll Winners 1955) 
led by Musician of the Year 


ERIC DELANEY 
Gershwin Ballad Medley 
Summertime 
Someone to watch over me / 
Waxing the Winners 
Love walked in 
Embraceable you 


EP.57 
‘‘Memories of Bird’’ 
CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET 
/SEPTET 
Cool blues 
Bird’s nest 
Ornithology 
Night in Tunisia 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Ct. Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. te, No. Museum 1810 
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~~ ONE SWEET LETTER FROM a 


It is true that the early and middle period 
music is very hard to sell today. For what 
reason? I believe that the modern collector 
of today who buys such trash as Mulligan, 
Kenton, Ted Heath, Shorty Rodgers, Dave 
Brubeck, Billy May, etc., has never been 
given the chance to hear the good sensible 
music of the past. 

Let any of them try any of the following 
ten titles, and see for themselves what they 
are missing: ‘“Ja-Da’—Tommy Ladnier, 


Ww 


0 


MEMPHIS JUG BAND. under which this “Black Maria —Bubber Miley, “Little 
Having no reference books with me, I For the past year I have been trying to: J@2Z_ Boogie”’—Roy Eldridge, “Warmin 
would suggest that the Memphis Jug Band trace a fine blues | heard on a rhythm and Up”—Teddy Wilson, “Sweetie Dear’— 
is one and the same as Cannon's Jug blues radio programme without success. Sidney Bechet, ““Who"— Frankie Newton, 
Stompers and consists of, Gus Cannon, This singer has the blues because his “Little Dip”—Charlie Barnet, Pussy - 
Noah Lewis, and Sleept John Estes, all woman has been gone a long, long time the Corner ~—Teddy Powell, The Eel” — 
of whom played more than one instrument. and the words fall something like this, Bud Freeman, “ Harlemania "—Duke 

Previously issued in England on Regal **She’s been gone so long the carpet had Ellington. , = 
Zonophone was ‘tK.C. Moan-Kansas City faded on the floor’. Can Mr. Derek Coller All the above are long standing favourites 
Blues” by the same group. help me find who it is? Thus I prove his  f mine, but I seldom purchase a record 
GRAHAM BoatFiELp, Colchester. point which I did not intend to deny. today — +e something that has been 

re-issued on LP. 


Beata Woop, Los Angeles, U.S.A. Middle period swing collectors may be 


Dear Sir WITHOUT CHOLER. THE UNIVERSAL SOLVENT interested in trying the EP 1-6003 on Mer- 
cury, which I consider is one of the finest 
In answer to Derek Coller in the One Dear Sir, ever of the small group recordings. The 
Sweet Letter From You department of the ‘I want to thank everyone who answered group consists of Eldridge, Berry, Thomas, 
March JJ, | want to say that it was my my advertisement in your magazine and Crosby, Guarnieri and the sensational 
intention to make clear that my review of if I haven’t answered everyone yet, don’t Cozy Cole, who in my opinion is the 
rhythm and blues was about what is played worry. I will soon as possible. greatest drummer ever. The titles are:— 
and popular here in Los Angeles. One must It was amazing the number of letters | “St. Louis Blues” —“Don’t be that way’””— 
know The States to understand that Muddy had, there were far more than I can possibly ‘‘Fiesta in Brass’’—‘‘] want to be happy”. 
Waters, Smokey Hogg, Lightnin’ Hopkins, trade with. So here’s a tip to anyone who To follow this I hope Mercury will lose no 
Li'l Son Jackson and the others like them wants to swap records. Just put a small time in letting us have ‘‘The Little Goose— 
are popular in the southern states only. notice in the Classified section of Jazz Zaza” by Rex Stewart’s Big 8—a wonderful 
Locally there is a heavy and definite stigma JOURNAL and you will have trades waiting middle period bit of jazz. 
on this kind of blues which is one of the - in line. It is more than worth the little bit I often glance through my early catalogues 
things I was fuming about. These blues are of money it costs. and look at the wonderful things that have 
carefully excluded from popularity in I still think the best way to make friends gone, and I only wish that they had stayed, 
Chicago and New York also. Blind Lemon with your foreign cousins is by swapping but thank heaven that I have a large ' 
and Leadbelly are played on turntables at letters and records and other bits of culture. collection to keep me going through this ' 
home or in the jazz courses at universities How better to learn that people all over the mad age.—V. Green, Grimsby. 
or in the special folk music concert type of world are the same as you. Why not let j 
radio programme which seldom occurs or JAzz be the universal solvent to remove the er eee ee ee 
heard at all, my barriers between the peoples of the world. 0 S 
am fuming again against that thic What other media than Jazz can be 
northern stigma that is on all good blues.) understood by all. If we give the folks of verseas service . 
the world a chance to know and understand RECORDS SENT TAX FREE |! 
each other peace is bound to follow. London's Quickest and Safest 
Well I guess that is all. delivery service. We have sent 
Bit Deppe, Pollocksville, U.S.A. thousands of records overseas, 


‘Our experience is your Guide”’ 


J AZZ ON RECORD PERSONNEL. 


With regard to Mr. Sinclair Traill’s orders sent same day C.O.D. if 


THE LONDON review of Red Norvo’s Mercury EP, I ae 

would like to forward some information. thousands of used discs always 
JAZZ CLUB The unnamed trumpeter and trombonist in stock. Our unique system =. 
RECORD SHOP on “1 got chythm” were Joc Thomas and ables you to find your long want- 
Vic Dickenson respectively. As this number ed record in 30-seconds-try us 
OFFERS was recorded about two months after the on 

other three, there were two changes, Hank tercasren squamm 

YOU D’Amico for Aaron Sacho on clarinet, and 


Specs Powell for Eddie Dell. 


eee The group on “Man [ Love” etc., also iS 
recorded on the same session, a number 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE called ‘‘Subtle Sextology”. 
With the “I got rhythm” personnel, Red 
We number thousands of satisfied and cohorts recorded ‘‘Russian Lullaby”. 8 
customers. Why not join them ? Mercury were, I thought, going to Fi 5 
82, HIGH STREET, ST. JoOHN’s Woop —— = these on LP but perhaps some- be Be 
thing else has been dug up. 2 ule 4 
Lonpon, N.W. 8. I wish to take this opportunity to compli- < heey aed Kb!) 
ment you on your excellent magazine. 5 n OXFORD STREET oo 


Telephone: PRImrose 6725 ER. A. Lovett, London, 
BACKROOM BOY Tuse station 


JAZZ ON RECORD oy and enjoying S.B. Holli- Len Daniels 


day’s letter I feel that I would like to give 4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
my opinion of that type of music. London, W.! Gerrard 1604. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Sir, 

I usually read with interest the. works of 
Mr. Lightly and Politely; perhaps because 
he seems to dwell in a larger world than 
that devoted to Jazz. However, in his April 
contribution, his odd request to Vogue to 
spell negro with a capital N, and his 
backhanded onslaught on country and 
western recordings, roused me. On reading 
these items aloud to folk artist Hereford 
City Herbert, who is of course illiterate, 
he obliged with the following blues verses, 
which are of course the real stuff. For the 
benefit of connoisseurs, these will be re- 
corded shortly by Vogue with a genuine 
swinging accompaniment by some white 
Europeans. 


Papa Dance is worried, | mean Lightly 
sure has the blight, 

Our Stanley feels lowdown, no longer 
can see the light. 

Those poor boys at Vogue Records cain’t 
get their capitals right. 

I reckon these english must be getting 
above their station, 

Its education, baby, makes them rise 
above their station, 

To deliver this insult to the well-known 
Negro nation. 

He hates this western music, it seems to 
him so uncouth, 

Rude hillbilly music, it’s country, baby, 
so uncouth, 

Let’s chuck it in the trashcan, part of our 
misspent youth. 

He ain’t no Anglo-Saxon, his soul is pure 
jet black, 

Can’t be no Anglo-Saxon, his soul is 
pure jet-black, 

His spiritual home is Harlem, he wants 
to get right back. 


THE PREMIER STORE 


TELEVISION 
RADIO 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 

ARRANGEMENTS 
COLLECTOR MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
and REPAIR SERVICE 
MUSICIAN 
Open All Day Wednesday Closed Saturday 


18-20 Manchester St., LIVERPOOL, | 


CENTRAL 648/9. 


Telephone — 


> S 


RECORDS 
IN THE NORTH 
RADIOGRAMS 
for the 
PORTABLES 


RECORD PLAYERS 


(Is there an anthropologist in the house?) 
Graham Boatfield, 
Colchester 


The East Saxons are somewhat alarmed 
by the descent on their shores of so many 
golden Aryans (capital **A™)from across the 
North Sea, especially since amongst them is 
the famous skald, Hereford City Herbert, a 
producer of even more lethal blues than Bop 
City Leonard. 


But to be serious, there is considerable 
misunderstanding on the subject of the capital 
“N,” not only on the part of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but on that of all the other mongrel 
tribesmen who proudly call themselves 
British with a big B, some of whom mumble 
in their beards about ‘the orthographic 
principle.” 

The point, as I see it, is that Africans and 
their descendants suffer a loss of identity 
in the U.S. and become Negroes. The Irish, 
the Germans, the Jews and the Italians are 
still to be found in New York, but the diff- 
erent races and nations that have been 
similarly transplanted from Africa are not 
distinguished one from the other in the same 
way. Consequently, they feel entitled to, and 
insist on, a capital for the generic term that 
has been applied to them as noun and 
adjective. 

It seems to me that if we are getting 
pleasure from jazz, or making money from 
it, we should be amongst the first to concur, 
not only from the point of view of justice, 
but also from that of elementary courtesy. 
The English language is supposed to be 


flexible and sensitive to usage, and in writing 


of jazz it is surely best to conform so far as 
possible to the current usage of its creators, 
in matters of this kind. 

Stanley Dance 


TRUCULENT 
Dear Sir, 

Wow!—is Berta Wood beefing in this 
month’s (April) Jazz Journal? 

So she thinks that, in the future, bop and 
progressive jazz are going to fizzle out. 
(This ‘chick’ must really be a “trad-fan’’). 
Of course traditional jazz will still continue 
seeing that was the first jazz ever, but does 
Berta want al// jazz musicians to play 
traditional jazz—even the cool boys? 

Berta also writes that the ‘youngsters’ 
(Berta must be getting on) /earn from 
traditional jazz; what about the ones who 
have tuition from such ‘modern men’ as 
Lennie Tristano and Shorty Rogers? 

If Dizzy Gillespie and the late Charlie 
Parker hadn’t introduced bop when they 
did, I'd like to know what kind of jazz we 
would be ‘digging’ now? Since bop was 
born, such jazz men as Brubeck, Jackson, 
Rogers, Mulligan etc. have gone further 
with their own styles of jazz and I expect 
that others will continue to go even further. 
But I don’t think that such jazz musicians 
as ‘Diz, ‘Bird, Roach, Carter, Getz, Sims, 
Tristano, ‘Duke’ ‘Count,’ Rogers, Mulligan, 
Kenton, Jackson, Baker and ‘Brownie’ 
(just a few!) will be forgotten. I think that 
bop was one of the greatest things that has 
happened to jazz for some time, and that it 
will certainly go down in Jazz History. 

I suppose Berta also thinks that great 
musicians such as ‘The Bean,’ ‘Pres’ and 
‘Hamp,’ (who were playing their own style 
of jazz before be-bop was introduced) will 
just fade out and be forgotten about. | 

Modern jazz will continue to flourish, 
and will carry on for always, and will not 
fade out—unless Berta drops an H-Bomb. 

I hope Steve Race reads Berta Wood’s 
epistle, as I'd like to know what he would 
say, or rather write. 


THE RECORD SHOP 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON W.C. 2 
TEMple Bar 8619 
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J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


| American‘and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about ! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Diskery, LONDON (continued) 
6/7, Moor Street, 
Birmingham, 5. 


International Bookshop, 
CROYDON 52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 
235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Cr oydon, Surrey. Paynes Music Shop, 


NOTTINGHAM 213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 
Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 


172/4, Arkwright Street, 


Nottingham. Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
LONDON Street, London, N.16. 


The Swing Shop, 


1b, Mitcham Lane, London Jazz Club Record Shop 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


LONDON (continued) 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 


23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 


London, W.C.2 


LEN DANIELS 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone: Ther Green 3134 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 
Rete: 34. per word. Minimum | 
S/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


OPEN A DOOR on to friend- 
ships in every country ! S.A.E. 
Details, ‘“‘CARAVAN’’ (GX), 
14 Lambs Close, Winchester 
Road, London, N. 9. | 
HEAR ME TALKIN’ TO YA: 
Raw Americana, the story of jazz 
by the men who made it; from 
the brothels and funeral marches 
in New Orleans, riverboats and 
speakeasies. Descriptive pros- | 
pectus from W. E. Harrison & 
Sons Ltd., The Ancient House, | 
| 


Ipswich. 


GRAMOPHONE. RECORD 
CABINETS From £5/10/0. Write | 
for illustrations. Easy payments. 
Stamford, Dept. HI9., College 
Parade, Salusbury Road, London, 
N.W.6. | 


Friendships. Pen & | 
Introductions all districts. All ages 
Photos. Send 5d., stamps for 
fascinating details and free photo 
book—Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Manchester 8. 


A BARGAIN» in jazz reading. | 
PICKUP magazine—many _in- | 
articles and discog- 

hies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1B. Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP eh 
231 Baker St., London, N.V/.1 
Founded 1940. 

Members everwhere. Write for 
Particulars. 


THE 
Disposals and Wants Centre 


FOR RECORD 


COLLECTORS 


Bob & Tradition Jazz Records wanted (78 & 
LP) W. MOXSOM 206 Forest Road, London 
E.17 (LAR 1880) 


speeds. Mainly instrumental. 


Condition at least VG. Will swap 25 for 20 | 


if no list is used. Mine are all JAZZ. No junk. 
Answer by AIR, | will too. Stamps, books, and 
Mags. also wanted. BILL DEPPE, Pollocksville, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 8 

WANTED—YOUR 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call : 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.!. (Ger. | ). 
RECORDS FOR SALE. LARS GULLIN: 
Circus / Igloo / Danny’s Dream / Be Careful 
(Emarcy N. 25/-. MAR 
Between The Devil / Small Hotel / En Ce 
Tamps-la / Lover / Carioca / Nicole / Tire, 
Tire / Autumn in New York (Emarcy N.20/-). 
O.D.J.B. Vol. |. Victor X series. N. 20/-. 
GENE MAYL: Blue Mama's Suicide Wail / 
Bill Bailey / Darktown Strutters / Irish Biack 
B / Creole Trombone / Melancholy / St. 
James infirm / Come Back Sweet Papa. 
(Riverside. N. 25/-). Box. B.2. 
Wanted. Christopher Columbus-Hender- 
son Bruns 02190. Deep River / Without A 


UNWANTED 


Song !2-inch T.Dorsey HMV. Call of the Delta- | 


Buster Bailey. Parlophone. State condition 
and price. C. Lowe, 23 Sidcup Hill Gardens, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


| 


Y LOU WILLIAMS: | 


Hey, let’s swap JAZZ discs! | want all 3 | mney Saree 
New or old. | 


RECORDS FOR SALE: 


| get a kick out of you / 
Imagination (Blue Star); Pick yourself up / 
Street Scene (Blue Star); I’ve got the world on 
a string / Long ago and far away / Gone with 
the wind / I’ve got it bad (Clef EP, 15/-). 
Johnny Hodges: Duke's Blues, | and 

(Blue Star); Through for the night / Latino 
(Mercury); Tenderly / What's I'm Gotchere 
(Mercury); You blew out the flame / Some- 
thing to pat your foot to (Mercury): Ben 
Webster: Danny Boy / Cottontail (Mercury); 
Coleman Hawkins: Get Happy / Crazy 
Rhythm (Signature); Sweet Lorraine / Man 
| love (Signature, 12-in., 9/6). Dicky Wells: 
Linger awhile / Hello, babe (Signature); 
| got rhythm / I'm for it too (Signature, 12-in, 
9/6). Lester Young: Somebody loves me / 
Peg o' my heart (Polydor); My baby / | cover 
the waterfront (Polydor); | found a new baby / 
Garner: Moonlight Moods (Polydor). Pete 
Brown (with Helen Humes and Dizzy 
Gillespie) Gonna buy me a telephone / The 
Cannon Ball (Sw. Brunswick,  10/-). 

Chris Connors (acc. Ellis Larkins): Lullabys 
of Birdland (Bethlehem LP, 25/-) Woody 
Herman (with Hodges, Webster, Tizol): 
Perdido / Ingie Speaks / I've got you under 
my skin / Refuse it / Goin’ home / Cherry / 
| get a kick out of you / Noah (Coral LP, 25)- ). 
All in good condition and at 7/6 each unless 
otherwise noted. Postage extra. BOX NO 


Club Notice 
Board 


| Rate 3d. per word. Minimum S/-. 
| bold type: 6d. per word 


| 
| 


ALBEMARLE 
—"‘White Hart.’ 
Wednesday. 


| JAZZ CLUB 
| 
- 105 and 607. 


Southall—- 
Buses 120, 


| PLUMSTEAD JAZZ CLUB, Every 
Tuesday at ‘‘Railway Tavern”’ 
| Plumstead Road, S.E.18. Resident 
Band “JAZZ CARDINALS”. 
| Weekly Subscription 1/3d. only. 


| will anyone interested in becom- 
ing a member of THE HILL-BILLY 
FOLK RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB, please write for details te: 
| 21 Malvern Road, Grays, Essex, 
or 47 Holbrook Way, Bromley, 
Kent. S.A.E. appreciated 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640, High Road,, Leytonstone. 
| (Licensed). Fridays, a 
| ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
| JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 


GLENN MILLER APPRECIATION 
SOC. Record recitals, 
Details membership 3 Gt. Percy 
| Street, London, W.C. 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also charged. 


For 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 


Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 

3/4d. for any four, post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


« 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


BASIC JAZZ ON 


your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/6 
- 3/6 


3 , ” ” ” ” 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 


Price 2/9 — post free 


JAZZFINDER 749. (150 pages illustrated) 
Post free 15/6. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Cepy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Buenos Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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THE SWING SHOP PAGE 


A “BACKBONE OF JAZZ” COLLECTION ON LP 


Part | — The Foundations (pre-1930) * * 
27/34 
The Hot Five and The Hot Seven (2 records) each 24/64 
Jazzin’ With Armstrong 1927/28 a 24/64 
Rendezvous at Sunset Cafe 24/64 
BIX BEIDERBECKE The Wolverines _..... aa 27/34 
24/64 
THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS The Roaring Twenties sae 27/34 
JOHNNY DODDS Two Volumes each 27/34 
THE GREAT BLUES SINGERS... 27/34 
TOMMY LADNIER Blues and Stomps 27/34 
JELLY ROLL MORTON Classic Jazz Piano... 27/34 
The Red Hot Peppers, Three Volumes as each 24/64 
BENNIE MOTEN’S BAND Kay-Cee Jazz 24/64 
MUGGSY, TESCH and THE CHICAGOANS 27/34 
THE NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS __.... 27/34 
THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 24/64 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. Two volumes .... hs 24/64 & 27/34 
RAGTIME PIANO ROLL. Volumel.... 27/34 
~THE BESSIE SMITH STORY. Volume (12 inch) 32/44 
SOUTH SIDE BLUES PIANO... 27/34 
SOUTH SIDE CHICAGO JAZZ... 27/34 
MUGGSY SPANIER and THE BUCKTOWN FIVE ier) Ss 27/34 
Note: Pending the uncertain issue of, in some cases, better examples, no jazz 
collection is complete without the above listed items. Expansion within the re- x 


markably wide and rapidly growing LP range can then be made to suit the individual 
taste. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The current Popular/Jazz/Swing LP Catalogue published by ‘‘The Gramophone’”’ and covering all 
LP/ep/45 British issues up to and including April 1955 is the last basic volume. Future issues will be 
supplementary only. Make sure of your copy. It is indispensable. We can send by return 
2/9 including postage. 


DON’T FORGET, WE CAN SUPPLY RECORDS (all makes), JAZZ LITERATURE, HI 
AND LO FI EQUIPMENT, MUSIC, INSTRUMENTS, AND ALL GRAMOPHONIC u 
ACCESSORIES..... Just write to 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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SEECO TEMPO 


~VOGUE GOOD TIME JAZZ CONTEMPORARY 


A CROSS REFERENCE to the best selling Vogue E-P’s and L-P’s 


featuring QUARTET 
WARDELL GRAY DIXIELAND 
MODERN HI FI 
ERROLL CONER LDEI18 
| EPV1031 LDG093 
EPV1002 
DIZZY 
BOB Howard Rumsey GILLESPIE 
SCOBEY All Stars WEST BARNEY “Conan” 
featuring COAST KESSEL 
[SHORTY ROGERS JAZZ LDEO76 
LDEI09 LDE039 
EPV 1004-1005 
CHET BAKER BROWN BRUBECK BECHET 
t 
EPV1007 LDE!2I NIEHAUS EPV1023 
Pacific College EPV 
LDE1027 1026 
EPV1032 EPV104! LDFI14 EPV 1037 
MAX ROACH GERRY JAZZ 
CLIFFORD SHELLY MULLIGAN BOBBY WORKSHOP 
BROWN MANNE Extended ! JASPAR featuring 
in EPVIOI7 Modern JAZZ BENNY GREEN 
CONCERT LDE072 JOHN LEWIS 
LDEI17 LDE029 LDE066 


vogue Records Ltd. 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON S.W.3. 


Tel.: KNI 


ghtsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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